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HEN I was still younger than I am to-day, 

I used to wonder at the number of cracks 

I saw in buildings and structures of all 
kinds. After many years of study, I now wonder 
at the fact that buildings and other structures do 
not show many more cracks than they do. 


The object of this paper is to indicate as shortly 


movements in building materials, in the hope that 
this will assist my colleagues to a better understand- 
ing of when to expect cracks and how to avoid them. 
Brevity with clarity demands that I classify 
materials into three main groups :— 

I. Non-porous and impervious. 

II. Porous but seasoned. 

III. Porous but unseasoned. 

I. Impervious Materials —This group is by far 
the simplest. It is represented by the metals, such 
as steel, but other materials such as marble and 
granite approach closely to imperviousness. 

Impervious materials change their length in two 
ways :— 

(a) By change of temperature. 

(b) By change of stress. 

(a) Thus steel expands approximately .oo0006 
inches per inch per degree Fahr. rise in tempera- 
ture (the expansion being practically proportioned 
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as reasonable accuracy will allow, the causes of 
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Cracks and Decay in Buildings due to Expansion 


and Contraction 
BY OSCAR FABER, O.B.E., D.SC., M.INST.C.E. [Hon. A.]. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 7 January 1929.] 


to the temperature change). This may seem so 
little as to be of no interest to “ practical men.’* 
But if a bridge or viaduct floor expands from 30° F. 
to 80° F., the expansion at this rate on a length of 
100 feet— 

000006 X 50° X 1200” =.36 inches. 

Dry and seasoned concrete expands with tem- 
perature rise very much as steel, and with practi- 
cally the same coefficient. A reinforced concrete 
viaduct at Sittingbourne is 2,400 feet long, which 
would represent an expansion of 8} inches. This 
would clearly be very destructive if unprovided for. 
Actually the viaduct was divided into 100 foot 
sections with expansion joints between. ‘The gaps 
were found to be about 3 inch less at 3 p.m. after 
exposure to a hot sun, as compared with 3 a.m. on 
a cold clear night. This is in close agreement with 
the previous figure. The force of this expansion 
is enormous. At one stage in construction a 
granite pebble got wedged into the joint in the 
morning and resisted the expansion, with the 
consequence that after mid-day a large piece of 
deck was blown off with a loud report. 

(b) Steel (for example) may be lengthened by 
pulling it or shortened by compressing it. Within 

* So far as I can gather, a practical man is one who has 
no accurate knowledge of anything. 
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the elastic limit the change of length is propor- 
tional to the change of stress, the latter divided by 
the former ona specimen of unit length being there- 
foreaconstant forthe material, and known as Young’s 
Modulus of Elasticity. For steel it has the value of 
E=30 million lb. per sq. inch. 
Again, it may seem that the lengthening or shorten- 
ing by stress inside the elastic limit is so little as to 
be of no interest to the “ practical man.”’ But a 
steel deck 100 feet long compressed to 9,000 Ib. per 
square inch will shorten by 
1,200 inches 
30,000,000 
In flat arches, such shortenings produce consider- 
able fall of the crown and resultant bending 
stresses unless the arch is three hinged. 

But the aspect of the problem to which I wish to 
draw attention is the interplay between change of 
length by temperature and stress. ‘There are 
many places where expansion due to temperature 
is resisted more or less completely. Suppose, for 
example, a 100 feet of viaduct floor of steel expands 
through 50° F. as in (a). This tends to lengthen 
it by .36 inches if the ends are free. But suppose 
they are fixed in relatively immovable buttresses. 
Then the latter push it back to its original length, 
so that the shortening due to compression balances 
the lengthening due to temperature. Hence the 
stress developed will be that required to shorten it 
.36 inches which was shown in (4) to be 9,000 Ib. 
per square inch. In this sense, each degree Fahr. 
of temperature change produces a stress of 

9,000 


Q,000 ‘ 
36 inches 


==180 lb. per square inch 


5 
With dry seasoned concrete having a Young’s 
Modulus of 4,000,000 Ib. per square inch the corre- 
sponding figure is 24 lb. per square inch. Hence 
a change of 50° (if resisted) would produce a stress 
of 1,200 lb. per square inch or double the L.C.C. 
permissible in compression. If the change is 
towards lower temperatures it will produce tensile 
stresses greater than the ultimate and cracks will 
result. From this aspect, the compressibility under 
stress enables materials to withstand change of 
temperature when confined or restrained The 
lower Young’s Modulus, the smaller will the 
resultant stresses be. In the case of concrete, 
however, the strength and the Young’s Modulus 
rise and fall together* so that a given temperature 
* E1000 = strength of cubes 
1430 strength of cylinders having a length twice 
the diameter. 
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rise will produce the same proportion of ultimate 
strength whatever the strength of the concrete 

One form of restraint is common, namely, that 
imposed by the inside of the block on its exposed 
surface. A wall may have its outer surface exposed 
to frost at one time and hot sun another, while the 
inside remains practically at the same temperature. 
This may easily produce stresses sufficient to 
produce cracks. After the war, some students 
burnt a gun carriage at the base of the Nelson 
Memorial in Trafalgar Square. The granite sur- 
face was heated, tried to expand, but was restrained 
by its backing, and the resultant stresses were 
sufficient to spall it off. As they say in guide 
books, the marks are there to this day to prove it. 

II. Porous but Seasoned Materials —These are 
represented by timber, concretes, bricks, etc., 
which have been seasoned long enough to acquire 
constant volume consistent with the conditions 
under which they are seasoned. In the case of 
timber and concrete, a year or two are required, 
more is better, less is better than nothing. This 
bracketing together of timber and concrete may 
seem strange, but the more we learn about concrete, 
the closer becomes this similarity of properties, as 
will be seen more clearly later. ‘These materials, 
when seasoned, expand and contract with tempera- 
ture and stress—-(a) and (b) as in Section I. 

(c) But a third condition, producing change of 
length, is introduced, namely, change of humidity. 
‘Timber, however long seasoned, will absorb mois- 
ture and expand if immersed. What is perhaps 
more remarkable, it will do so if exposed to an 
atmosphere of greater humidity than that at which 
it has been kept. ‘Thus a timber seasoned in an 
atmosphere of 30 per cent. humidity, absorbs 
moisture from the air if exposed to air at 60 per 
cent. humidity, and expands in doing so. This ts 
remarkable, when it is realised that 60 per cent. 
humidity air has no free moisture, the water 
existing only as water vapour—the air is well below 
the dew point when the water is deposited on non- 
porous surfaces. Hence the importance of season- 
ing woods to the humidity conditions they are 
likely to be exposed to afterwards, and of keeping 
down the humidity of buildings by warming them 
while wood block floors are being laid. Hence, 
also, the housewile’s anxiety to “ air ”’ linen sheets 
(another porous material) before use, however dry 
they may have been after ironing. 

Concretes, and bricks, have these properties also 
in proportion as they are porous. Thus, a well 
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scasoned ordinary 4:2: 1 ballast concrete (Ze., 
niade with impervious sand and aggregate) expands 
about .00025 of its length onimmersion. ‘This rep- 
resents .3 inches in 100 feet, that is to say, of the 
same order as that produced by,a change of tempera- 
ture of 50° F. (see (a)) or a stress of about 1,200 lb. 
per square inch (see (4)). Consequently, what was 
said previously about stresses and cracks produced 
by expansion or contraction by change of tempera- 
ture applies equally to expansion and contraction 
due to moisture changes. 

But the ballast concrete to which reference has 
been made represents a relatively impervious con- 
crete. If we make concretes of porous materials, 
they expand and contract much more with wetting. 
Thus, as compared with .00025 for 4:2: 1 gravel 
concrete, a sample of Aerocrete gave about .0015 
(six times as much), and much the same result was 
found for breeze concrete, Novocrete (‘‘ mineral- 
ised”? sawdust and cement). ‘There is no doubt 
that these porous concretes are very liable to 
produce cracks owing to their great shrinkage when 
a building dries out, even when they are made of 
well seasoned pre-cast slabs, and this accords well 
with our experience of partitions made with breeze 
concrete and similar materials. As in many pro- 
blems, the porosity which from this aspect is a 
disadvantage, is associated with corresponding 
advantages, namely, good “ suction ”’ enabling the 
plaster to adhere well, and lightness. 

But good adhesion can be obtained in other 
ways. In the Bank of England rebuilding, we lay 
on the centering rubber sheets with raised square 
ribs with same size valleys between them (see 


Fig. 1). 
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FIG. 1. 
DETAIL OF RUBBER SHEETING. 
TO GIVE KEYED SOFFIT. 

















The floors are cast on this of impervious concrete. 
After the centering is struck, these sheets are 
pulled off for re-use, leaving a perfect key for render 
or plaster. 

As compared with the coefficient for concrete 
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(.00025) natural stones range from .o0004 for 
Hopton Wood (one-sixth) to York Stone .o005 
(double) along a horizontal bed. Portland is about 
.00008 (about one-third). 

There is little doubt that the relatively low 
humidity expansion of limestones such as Portland 
accounts for their comparatively good resistance 
to a climate with such frequent changes from wet 
to dry as ours, which is more damaging to sand 
stones and their greater humidity expansion. ‘The 
interplay of humidity, stress, and temperature 
movements are somewhat similar to those of the 
two we studied for impervious materials. If a 
wall surface is initially cold and dry and sub- 
sequently hot and wet, and restrained from ex- 
panding, it would be stressed roughly twice as 
much as it subjected to expansion by either rise 
of temperature or increase of moisture contents 
alone. This would be a very damaging condition. 
But it probably never occurs over the full range, 
and generally change of temperature and humidity 
more or less cancel one another. Thus a shower 
on a hot wall generally cools it and the sun on 
a wet one dries it as it warms. Indeed, owing to the 
absorption of moisture from air even much below 
100 per cent. humidity some skill is needed in 
testing to separate the two effects. 

A piece of concrete warmed expands through 
rise of temperature, but at the same time loses 
moisture, and suffers contraction in consequence. 
Similarly on cooling, it contracts from reduction 
of temperature, but absorbs water vapour by 
coming in contact with air of lower percentage 
humidity. 

III. Porous Unseasoned Materials. -Examples 
are newly-sawn timber, and recently cast concrete. 
All such materials are subject to changes of length 
previously discussed, due to changes in (a) tem- 
perature ; (b) stress; (c) humidity ; which are 
all directly proportional and reversible, 7.e., 
they can be repeated in either direction. But they 
are also subject to two others: (d) shrinkage 
on seasoning ; (e) plastic yield. ‘These both depend 
on the duration and age and are irreversible. 

(d) Shrinkage on Seasoning. —Timber, in season- 
ing, shrinks so much as to be noticeable to the 
practical man, a quarter of an inch in a foot across 
the grain being common. Door panels of partially 
seasoned timber often show half this shrinkage. 
Timber shrinks in seasoning much more than it 
will subsequently expand, even when immersed, 








showing that the change is irreversible. Similarly, 
concrete on hardening shrinks enough to produce 
“shrinkage cracks’ when restrained. This is 
not to be confused with shrinkage on drying, 
the former being irreversible, and the latter, as we 
have already seen, reversible. 

A typical diagram of shrinkage of ordinary 
4:2:1 ballast concrete with time is shown in 


Fig. 2.* 
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It will be seen that the total shrinkage is about 
.0005 in a year, but in the first three weeks about 
half this has already occurred. 

We noticed before that the expansion of similar 
concrete on immersion (a similar contraction on 
drying from fully wet) was only .00025, or one- 
half, showing clearly that the shrinkage from 
hardening (or seasoning) is irreversible. The 
two are indeed quite separate, and may be super- 
imposed or may more or less balance one another. 
Naturally, the exact value of the shrinkage in 
seasoning is not independent of wetness, cement 
contents, and other variables in the concrete, 
but there is no time to digress on these. 

(e) Plastic Yield.—lIf a perfectly elastic material 
is loaded, it detorms, but when the load is removed, 
it returns to its original shape. Well-seasoned 
timber and steel (stressed inside the elastic limit) 
approximate to elastic materials. Thus a steel 
girder, when reasonably loaded, deflects, and the 





* Taken from a paper by the author Min. Proc. 
Inst. Civil Engineers, November 15, 1927, entitled 
“Plastic Yield, Shrinkage, and Other Properties of 
Concrete.”” A copy has been presented to the R.I.B.A. 
Library. 
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deflection remains steady however long the load 
remains on it. When the load is removed, the 
beam returns to its original shape. Well-seasoned 
timber does the same. 

Unseasoned timber behaves quite differentiy. 
A beam of it, when loaded, deflects when the load 
is first applied, but goes on increasing its deflection 
as time elapses, relatively fast at first, more slowly 
later as the timber becomes more _ seasoned. 
The deflection may be divided into two parts, 
the deflection which occurs when the load is first 
applied, and the remainder which depends on the 
time element. ‘The former is called the elastic 
deflection, the second the “ plastic yield.” If 
the load is removed after a long application, the 
elastic deflection disappears and the “ plastic 
yield” remains as a permanent set. ‘This is well 
understood by builders and timber merchants 
who, when setting planks of valuable -woods to 
season, carefully level them up, plank bv plank, 
knowing that any bending will become _per- 
manent. 

Exactly the same thing happens with recently- 
cast (or unseasoned) concrete. As this is compara- 
tively recently established on a scientific basis, 
the author may perhaps be excused for referring 
briefly to some research of his on this subject, 
fuller details of which may be found in the paper 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers, to which 
reference has been made. He had four similar 
beams of reinforced concrete made up and loaded 
so that beam 2 was loaded more than 1, and so 
on with Nos. 3 and 4, the calculated stresses 
being : 


Beam. Concrete. Steel. 
I 676 |b. per sq. in. 13,750 lb. per sq. in. 
2 946 - 19,250 ne 
3 1,216 - 24,750 - 
4 1,487 - 30,250 ve 
At the age of four weeks they were “ struck " 


and loaded, the deflection then being : 


Beam. Initial Deflection. 
I a ae = .3 ins. 
2 ‘a a - . 
3 a a Pen 


” ss - x a 
The load was left quite steady, and the beams 
were watched for a year. Had the beams been 
elastic (as steel), no increase in deflection would 
occur. Actually the deflection increased as shown 
on Fig. 3. 
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The deflection at the age of thirty weeks (from 


casting) being : 


Beam. Deflection at thirty weeks. 
I .82 ins. 
2 ‘97 » 
: 1.23 99 
4 1.325 


- a - $8 4 
that is, nearly three times the initial, so that in 
this period the “‘ plastic yield”? was about twice the 
elastic deflection, but had the load been applied 
earlier, it would have been even greater. 

This result has nothing to do with shrinkage, 
because the top and bottom would shrink together, 
and no warping would result. This was verified 
by keeping beam 4 quite wet after the thirtieth 
week. The curve shows this had practically no 
effect. Beam No. 3 had part of its load removed 
at thirty weeks and replaced a few weeks later. 
The curve shows that the proportionate elastic 
deflection disappeared and reappeared, leaving the 
whole ‘* plastic yield’ as a permanent set. Very 
accurate and delicate optical extensometers were 
fixed to the top and bottom while this deflection 
was occurring, which enabled the change in length 
of the top and bottom to be measured. 

Without troubling you with tiresome details 


F 3 
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and calculations (which can be found in the original 
paper) it may be stated that careful analysis of 
these results enabled the shrinkage, elastic strain, 
and plastic yield of the top to be separated for 
each beam. These are plotted in Fig. 4. 
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Against the initial concrete stress, which shows 
(a) the shrinkage is independent of the stress ; 
(6) the elastic strain or shortening is proportional 
to the stress ; (c) the plastic yield is also propor- 
tional to the stress, and (for this period) about twice 
the elastic ; (d) the total shortening in thirty-six 
weeks is about six times the elastic strain for con- 
crete stressed to 600 Ib. per sq. inch. This ratio 
diminishes with higher stresses, and increases 
with lesser ones. 

The close analogy of unseasoned concrete 
with unseasoned timber is, I think, noteworthy. 

Now, in reinforced concrete, a compression 
member generally has steel rods embedded in it, 
and the stress in these may be calculated from 
Young’s Modulus when the shortening is known. 
(See Part I. (6)) But the only shortening 
normally taken into account in the L.C.C. and 
other current regulations and text books is the 
‘elastic’ shortening, and we have seen that 
shrinkage and plastic yield may increase this 
(and consequently the steel stress) some six 
times. 
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In the paper already referred to the author has 
shown that a certain concrete column with 1 per 
cent. of steel and concrete having E=4,000,000 lb. 
per sq. inch, would have the following stresses 
as ordinarily calculated. 

Concrete. Steel. 
564 Ib. per sq. inch. 4,230 lb. per sq. inch. 
whereas, if loaded at four weeks, the stresses 
at the age of a year, taking shrinkage and plastic 
yield into account, would amount to 
: Concrete. Steel. 
389 lb. per sq. inch. 21,500 Ib. per sq. inch. 
This difference, particularly the great increase 
in the steel stress is important. 

The author has been represented as intending 
this to be proof that reinforced concrete is not a 
safe material. He would therefore desire to say 
quite clearly that this is an inference he had not 
drawn from the researches. ‘There is no room here 
for a highly technical digression on this, but the 
excellent service of well designed and well-built 
reinforced structures is sufficient evidence. ‘The 
researches do, however, show that the distribution 
of stresses is very different in reinforced com- 
pression members from that commonly supposed 
and show the necessity for close binding and good 
cover. At the author’s suggestion, the Building 
Research Department put in hand a comprehensive 
research on this subject and it has confirmed the 
author’s results in a remarkable manner. The 


paper already referred to contains a method of 


calculating stresses taking all these matters into 
account. 

General Discussion.—Having now skimmed light- 
ly over the subject, a few general considerations 
may be of interest. 

1. A structure composed of seasoned precast 
blocks is less likely to crack than one of in situ 
concrete, because while both are subject to contrac- 
tion with drying and cooling, the im situ has the 
shrinkage in seasoning additionally. (I refer, of 
course, to precast blocks of the same quality as the 
in situ and not to some of the very porous blocks 
made by certain block making machines with semi 
dry concrete.) ‘There is another reason for this 
superiority. When concrete sets, the chemical 
action produces heat and rise of temperature. In 
the Bank of England underpinning there is a 
retaining wall 8 feet thick of ordinary concrete. A 
thermometer buried in the heart of this indicated 
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a rise of 50° F. in three days (i.e. from 50° to 
100° F.). 

With some much richer concrete for strong room 
construction, the temperature rise was approxi- 
mately 100° F. (i.e., from 50° to 150° F.). Rapid 
hardening cements release their heat more quickly, 
and produce higher temperatures, as there is less 
time for its gradual dissipation by radiation. The 
shrinkage would therefore include that due to 
cooling down from these considerable temperatures. 
If deposited in thick masses where the heat is not 
readily dissipated, very serious cracks would result 
in im situ work, but in blocks construction, all this 
expansion and subsequent contraction can occur 
without restraint, and the seasoned article sets 
when these movements are completed. 

This does not apply, of course, to structures 
which are free to expand without restraint, such as 
the viaduct at Sittingbourne already referred to, 
where the deck was free between expansion joints, 
and was free from shrinkage cracks. But ordinary 
buildings are greatly restrained by the weight they 
exert on the ground, and often by their neighbours. 

2. Seasoned blocks of stone or concrete having a 
small expansion on immersion are, other things 
equal, likely to stand much longer before decaying 
than those having a large expansion. In this 
respect, limestones are generally better than sand- 
stones. ‘There is no time for the consideration of 
the chemical aspect of decay. 

3. Manystructures of precast blocks (particularly 
brickwork in lime mortar) form their own expan- 
sion joints, whether visible or not, in the mortar 
joints. ‘This enables the surface to expand or con- 
tract with relatively little restraint. ‘This surface 
protects the inner body of wall from great changes 
of humidity or temperature. 

4. It is doubtful whether, in view of these con- 
siderations, the monolithic conception is quite as 
attractive as before these were understood. A 
small specimen may be cast as a monolith, because 
its restraint is small, and it is free to shrink without 
cracking. But a large structure is heavy and 
requires great forces to move its ends. 

5. The raked out joints, thought perhaps to be 
a survival of an old custom of doubtful justification, 
or an architectural fad, acquire a new significance. 

6. Chimneys, and other structures having to 
resist considerable temperature changes as well as 
stresses due to wind and weight, are more liable to 
crack. In brickwork, the cracks may be so small 
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and frequent (every joint) as not to be noticeable, 
while in concrete they are likely to occur less fre- 
quently (generally at each construction joint, say 
3 feet apart) and consequently larger and more 
noticeable. Concrete chimneys are best arranged 
with a lining to the top, to provide differentiation of 
function, the lining resisting heat and no wind 
pressure, the outer shell vice-versa. A chimney 
built to the author’s design in 1908 is still free from 
cracks, and many have been built since. 

>. Reinforced floors and beams, in view of 
“ plastic yield,” should have the centering left up as 
long as possible, and the longer they can be kept 
unloaded the better. ‘The fact that the concrete 
does not fail when the centering is struck is not 
everything and permanent deflection is minimised 
by allowing the concrete to season as long as possi- 
ble before it is stressed. Some movement in con- 
crete structures may proceed under load for quite 
long periods. ‘These are not necessarily dangerous, 
and may only show that the concrete is seasoning 
normally. 

The test loading of a grand stand of cantilever 
construction gave the following deflections :— 


Test load* Next day. (Next day. Load partly Next day load 
applied. Removed. all Removed. 
407 INS. .434 .446 a .12 


The author could quote numerous examples from 
his own practice, and from America, of gradual 
deflection over a period of years, without cracking, 
in quite safe buildings. 

8. Nothing in this paper is intended as a criti- 
cism of reinforced concrete. ‘This material can be 
designed to meet all the conditions required. But 
it is often designed without much regard to them 
(especially in commercial competitive designing) 
and then cracks result and (sometimes) decay sets 
in. 

g. In situ concreting is best done in lengths with 
definite rebated joints between sections. If alter- 
nate sections are cast first, nearly half the shrinkage 
can be taken up before the last sections are cast. 
Better still is to cast the structure in sections with 
only quite narrow joints left between them, which 
are cast last, as late as possible. In this way most 
of the shrinkage due to setting can be eliminated. 
In some strong room work at the Bank of England 
rebuilding, with very rich concrete, where the 
problem is accentuated, this was successful where 





-* This load took two days to apply, so that the figure 
of .407 contains some plastic yield. 
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ordinary methods had produced objectionable 
cracks. 

10. Interesting problems arise in connection 
with floors heated by hot water in embedded pipes.* 
When the author first applied this, he had some 
anxiety on the score of its effect on the structure. 
But further consideration showed this to be un- 
founded. Water in these pipes does not usually 
exceed 130° F. and probably the pipe does not 
exceed 120° F. The actual concrete floor is not 
heated to over 100° F. ‘The expansion of the con- 
crete is therefore of the order of 50° F.,and amounts 
to .36 inches in roo feet. (See 1A.) This only 
balances the seasoning shrinkage of the concrete 
floor, (also .36 inches in 100 feet). (See 1B.) 
Part I of the Bank of England has had its embedded 
heating working several months without any sign 
of crack, and several buildings, including the 
County Fire Office in Piccadilly Circus, for several 
years, without any structural damage or cracking. 
I must resist the temptation to digress into the 
merits or otherwise of this system of heating and 
the technics of its proper application. 

11. Expansion joints, however, may introduce 
difficulties of their own if they are not designed with 
greatcare. Fig. 5 illustrates the viaduct at Sitting- 
bourne to which reference has already been made. 
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It is interesting in this connection as being an 
example of a long structure in which the stresses 
due to expansion and contraction are almost com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The figure shows a section of five bays between 
expansion joints. It is clear that the viaduct needs 
bracing longitudinally, otherwise a train suddenly 
applying its brakes would tend to take the section 
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* Sometimes misnamed ‘“ Panel Heating. 
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that it was resting on, withit. At the same time, if 
bracing were put in all bays the effect would be to 
fix the ends of each section relatively to the ground 
and prevent the deck from expanding into the gap 
freely. In fact the expansion of the deck would be 
resisted by tensions in the diagonal braces. ‘This 
has been avoided by bracing longitudinally only the 


centre bay, the brace of which is made strong 
enough to take the whole longitudinal forces 
exerted by the braking of a train on the whole 


‘100 feet section. ‘This leaves the end perfectly 
free to expand without restraint. ‘The expansion 
joints in this case contained bearing pads as shown 
on the figure which were made of machined cast 
iron arranged to a very slight curve so as to take up 
the slope of the beam when it deflects and at the 
same time to be free to move longitudinally. 

Fig. 6A showing a division wall between two 
large expanses of factory floor on which beams are 
given a bearing with an expansion joint between 
them, shows an expansion joint badly done. ‘The 
load from the beams owing to their slight deflection 
will be near the edges of the bearings as given by 
the arrows “‘a.”” When the slabs expand probably 
no harm results, but whenever they contract and 
the beams move apart, as shown by the arrows “ b,”’ 
they drag away the outer portions of the wall which 
gradually spalls away as shown by the cracks “ c.” 
This could be prevented by capping the wall with a 
steel bearing plate as shown on Fig. 6B 
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In the new Grand Stand at Lord’s, which is a 
rather interesting cantilever construction, the deck 
is also split up into 100 feet lengths, the joint in this 
case consisting of a definite gap between two canti- 
lever ends so that no bearing or friction between the 
ends is necessary. In this case there are people 
under as well as over so that a shallow gutter is 
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necessary under the joint to catch any water coming 
through. This construction is illustrated in Fig. 7 
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The problem of large flat roofs is an inte- 

resting one. Many manufacturers of waterproofing 

liquids for concrete are so confident that they can 

make concrete watertight that they have frequently 

proposed to eliminate asphalte or its equivalent if 

their compound is used in connection with the 
concrete. 

There is, of course, no difficulty whatever in 
making concrete watertight, but a large flat roof 
will inevitably crack owing to the combined action 
of seasoning shrinkage and the other expansions 
and contractions to which it is subject, and unless 
very special provision is made to leave complete 
freedom by dividing it up into sections with com- 
plete freedom it invariably cracks and none of 
these ordinary waterproofing compounds are there- 
fore any good for this purpose. What is required 
is a material which will either prevent concrete 
cracking under these conditions or alternatively a 
material like asphalte which will stretch across the 
cracks without itself cracking. 
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Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. ALAN E. MUNBY [F-.], in proposing the vote 
of thanks to Dr. Faber,said: One of the most important 
points in to-night’s subject is the question of seasoning, 
and I think we shall all feel a little alarmed at the length 
of time it is necessary for these structures to be up before 
they can be looked upon as fit for the purposes for 
which they have been designed. ‘The idea of plastic 
yield is something almost new to me. I recognised 
there was a certain amount of movement until the 
concrete set, but I did not think the plastic yield 
extended as far as Dr. Faber tells us it does. It gives 
one rather a shock to imagine what will happen to a 
concrete structure if, in the hurry of modern require- 
ments, one has to load it up to its proper complement 
before it is sufficiently rigid for the purpose. It 
would be in many cases difficult to form large masses 
of non situ concrete and transport them to their proper 
positions in a building, and if we are to have our 
buildings made in sections and transported to the 
sites, I expect we shall want Dr. Faber to make our 
joints for us when we put these sections together. 

With regard to heating, I would like to ask whether 
Dr. Faber contends that the heating pipes in the 
‘“panel”’ system are retained in contact with the 
concrete. ‘Though the expansion and contraction of 
the pipes is of the same order as that of concrete, one 
can hardly believe those pipes are permanently in con- 
tact because the temperature changes in the concrete 
itself must be very small compared with the changes 
in temperature which occur in the pipes. But if it 
is so, I would ask him what is the best time (for there 
must be a certain best time) for putting a heating 
installation into operation for the first time, relative 
to the age of the concrete, if the contact is to be 
established and maintained. I think there must be 
some specific period, having regard to the contraction 
of the concrete itself. 

I think we are all particularly interested in the rubber 
centering. I have seen its application in other ways, 
but I should not have thought of it in this connection. 
[ would warn any young architect against using 
ordinary plaster three-coat work or patent plasters 
on a concrete soffit, even though well washed over. 
There have been various cases, and expensive ones, 
of ceilings falling down from such uses. ‘The plaster, 
really to adhere, must be gauged unless use is made 
of Dr. Faber’s ingenious method of keying. 

I should like to ask whether Dr. Faber will tell us 
a little about some other materials which give trouble 
in the matter of cracking. We have many troubles, 
difficulties with surface materials—plasters, tiles, 
various bodies which adhere indifferently to one 





another. I take it is a matter of conductivity, for one 
thing, of co-efficient of expansion, and possibly, in 
some cases, of humidity. It does not seem to be 
enough to have two materials which have the same 
co-efficient of expansion, and there is a number of 
problems which want solving from this aspect. 

Mr. W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F ], in second- 
ing the vote of thanks said : 

We have been introduced, this evening, to the 
scientific aspect of materials. I am convinced that 
in the increasingly exacting nature of our architectural 
practice it is essential for us to keep in touch as much 
as we can with the development of scientific research 
in relation to these materials. We have the way made 
easier because there exists, at Watford, the Building 
Research Board, which, under the direction of Dr. 
Stradling, lays itself out to give all possible assistance 
to architects. It is engaged in some very funda- 
mental work, and now Dr. Faber comes and, 
because of his own scientific researches, places before 
us in understandable language the sort of thing we 
architects need to know, if we are to serve the public 
well. I agree that the architect, regarded as a layman, 
considers that fundamental scientific research is a 
very dilatory and uninteresting thing (“‘ No, no”’). 
I am not talking of the manner that Dr. Faber puts 
the matter before us, because we must appreciate that 
Dr. Faber has not dealt with fundamentals this evening, 
but because of this exact scientific knowledge, he has 
been able to give us a bird’s-eye view and lay before 
us in a comparatively simple way the result of his 
research. I think we, like the ordinary man in the 
street, are impatient of fundamental research, and 
think that the scientific man is inclined to fiddle in 
carrying out his research while the walls of Rome are 
cracking. 

Now to deal with certain points in the paper. When 
I read it through, during the week-end, the one matter 
which struck me particularly was Dr. Faber’s recog- 
nition of the similarity of properties of such apparently 
unlike materials as timber and concrete. I think that 
is a comparatively new idea, but it enables us to 
grasp certain difficulties which we find in our practice, 
because timber and concrete have the common 
characteristic that there is a loss of strength and a 
change of stress and strain value when they absorb 
water. Just as a door shrinks when it is seasoned and 
has got rid of its moisture, so, at higher temperatures, 
concrete shrinks. We have heard about the expansion 
of the viaduct at Sittingbourne at ordinary tempera- 
tures. But as concrete contracts at higher temperatures 
and the embedded steel expands, does this not mean 
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the destruction of adhesion between the steel and the 
concrete ? 

A further point has to do with the first figure we 
saw on the screen. We were shown the deflection 
curves of four beams unequally loaded. I noted in 
all the curves at the 15th day that the curves became 
horizontal, and after that point they jumped away 
again, as if there was some peculiarity at the 15th 
day (Dr. Faber: Do you mean the 15th week 7). 
Yes, the 15th week. I do not know whether Dr. 
Faber has any point to raise about this peculiarity. 

Referring to a later remark about “ raked-out ”’ 
joints, he says “* The raked-out joints, thought perhaps 
to be a survival of an old custom of doubtful justifica- 
tion, or an architectural fad,acquire a new significance.” 
I am afraid the inner meaning of that sentence escapes 
me. 

With regard to the very clear contribution which 
has been given with reference to plastic yield and 
elastic deflection, does not plastic yield in reinforced 
concrete, as distinct from elastic deflection, have a 
detrimental effect on the adhesion of concrete and 
steel ? I presume that in ordinary elastic deflection 
the adhesion between the concrete and the steel is not 
interfered with ; but it seems to me that plastic yield 
must affect the integrity of the adhesion. 

My final question has to do with the numerous 
examples which we all know, of the gradual de- 
flection of concrete buildings over a period of years 
and yet there was no cracking. I suggest to him that 
this may be due to the flow of the particles of the 
material permitted by the colloidal structure of the 
set Portland cement in the concrete. I would like to 
hear Dr. Faber’s views on that. 

Sir HERBERT BAKER [F.]: 
gives us a most interesting confirmation of the saying 
of the old Greek philosopher, “ zarru pe,” ‘ everything 
is in a state of flux ’’; and after the lapse of twenty-four 
centuries it would have been interesting if that old 
philosopher could have been present to-night to hear 
Dr. Faber’s paper and learn that what we think our 
great invention of steel-fibred concrete has no less 
than five independent movements of its own. It is a 
very unhappy position to one who, like myself, thought 
we were in a new monolithic age of architecture. We 
hope Dr. Faber will enable us to make our structures, 
if not monolithic, at least as megalithic as possible. 
There is, we are told, a shrinkage of one-third of an 
inch in 100 feet ; that is four inches in a quarter of 
a mile at a temperature of 50°. And if ina hot 
climate you double that, making it 100° variation, that 
will be about g inches. So I expect to dream to-night 
that I shall find a g inch crack in my Secretariat at 
Delhi. And I expect Mr. Lanchester may dream 
the same thing about his buildings in India, as 
Jodhpore is, I think, even hotter than Delhi. It is a 
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consolation, however, to know that this g inches may be 
distributed over the whole building. It is a most 
important matter in hot climates, where the range of 
temperature is very great. A good deal of building 
has been done in Central Africa, in high lands where 
there is frost at night and a tropical sun during the 
day. ‘There, I think, they have experienced great 
difficulties, even in the case of cast-concrete blocks. 
Mr. Dangerfield, the Government architect of Kenya, 
is just back from there, and perhaps he will say a few 
words on the subject. 

[ am immensely glad to be here to-night to give my 
testimony and thanks, which you will, I am sure, 
agree with, to structural and mechanical engineers in 
general, and Dr. Faber in particular, for the help they 
and he are giving us in collaboration. It is most 
important for the engineer to see things from the 
architectural point of view, and for the architect to 
understand the engineer’s point of view and adapt 
his design to it. Dr. Faber is pre-eminently able 
and sympathetic to understand what the architect is 
driving at. 

This conflict between the artistic and the scientific 
side must always be a very real one amongst architects. 
The older one gets, the longer art seems, and if one 
does one’s purely artistic work, together with all its 
ramifications of sculpture, painting and craftsmanship, 
it would be almost superhuman to have enough energy 
left for the scientific side ; and so collaboration with 
an engineer becomes really essential. This ought, 
I think, to be recognised in public. ‘There has been 
a good deal of talk about the architect signing his 
buildings ; but the engineer should sign too. 

This is surely not a new question ; there has always 
been this duality, this conflict in the individual between 
art and science. One might venture to consider the 
greatest names in the arts, particularly Leonardo da 
Vinci, who was both a great scientist and artist. 
What did he produce? You can count his pictures 
on your hands, and he has not, I think, left any 
sculpture at all. And even Michael Angelo must have 
been worried with the more practical side of his work 
and would have been the better for the help of an 
engineer. If he had, he might not have been so 
quarrelsome and irritable as he was. So perhaps both 
those great artists might have produced more if they 
had had a Dr. Faber to collaborate with them! In the 
case of our own Christopher Wren perhaps the conflict 
was the other way; he was at first a great scientist 
and mechanical engineer, and one can imagine a 
conflict in his nature to combine these with his artistic 
expression. He must have often longed to get back 
to his science and his philosophy. We feel this from 
his pathetic sigh, when finally he left St. Paul’s, ‘* nunc 
me jubet fortuna expeditius philosophari.” 


Mr. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN [F.] : Most of us, I 
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suppose, have come across, at some time, the extra- 
ordinary fractures set up in buildings where the expan- 
sion of concrete has not been provided for, or through 
the use of unsuitable breeze in the aggregate of the con- 
crete. And I expect some of us have seen the effect that 
hot sun has had on railway metals when the expansion 
joints have been insufficient. Sir Herbert Baker has 
mentioned the designing of buildings in hot climates, 
and he wonders what effect the expansion from heat will 
have on some of his buildings in Delhi. It seems to me 
the same considerations might apply to buildings in 
Canada, where in winter the internal temperature of 
buildings is kept up to some 70° over, while the outside 
temperature is anything to 50° below zero. It would 
appear that some sort of distortion must be set up ; 
[ do not know whether Dr. Faber has experience of 
buildings designed to meet conditions of that sort. 
I think there must be some difficult problems raised in 
these cases. 

| would ask Dr. Faber one question. ‘Though I am 
pretty certain there is an answer to it, I would like him 
to tell us what it is. He has mentioned what is to me 
a new fact, the rise in temperature in the setting of 
concrete ; for instance, in his 8 feet thick walls of the 
Bank of England where there was an increase of 
temperature during setting of 50. Could not that 
be avoided ? Is there not some means of preventing 
that happening ? 

One case of cracking which was known to me was 
rather curious ; I do not suggest it is of scientific value. 
I came across, in the hot summer of 1921, a case in 
which a damp-course of bitumen and sand had been 
used, and the hot sun had caused this to spread or 
squeeze, and the building had slid to the south, leaving 
the northern side of the building less affected, because 
it was cooler. ‘Therefore I would like to warn our 
younger members not to use a mixture of bitumen and 
sand, even in our equable climate, for the purpose of 
making a damp course. 

Mr. J. S. WILSON A.C.G.I., M.Inst.C.E.: The 
various matters referred to by Dr. Faber have been 
put in an extraordinarily clear manner. All the 
subject matter is not, of course, new, but much of 
what is new is the result of work carried out by Dr. 
Faber or initiated by him and is of great importance. 
It is well known that the older engineers were very 
reluctant to take up the use of reinforced concrete and 
try to overcome the difficulties they foresaw, and the 
advocates and enthusiasts in the use of that material 
adopted a rather militant attitude. It was said that 
reinforced concrete was the only thing to use and 
suggested that there was some sort of magic about it. 
Twenty-five years ago an eminent civil engineer, the 
late Sir Alexander Binnie, in order to study the be- 
haviour of concrete, built an experimental piece 109 feet 
long and watched it carefully. He found that it 
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expanded and contracted with temperature and that 
atmospheric conditions altered its length as much as 
7s inch. Other engineers without having definite 
quantitative proof as to expansion and shrinkage, now 
made available by the experiments referred to in this 
paper, had their suspicions as to the wisdom of the 


juxtaposition of steel and concrete. 


[t is interesting to conjecture whether the advocates 
of reinforced concrete construction would have made 
the progress they have if the present definite quantita- 
tive information as to the expansion and shrinkage of 
concrete had been available in the early days. Now, 
we have a large number of reinforced concrete build- 
ings and structures which have substantiated many of 
the claims made by advocates of that material. Never- 
theless, the principles of design assume that when you 
cast your concrete round your steel vou start fair, and 
that there is no stress on either, These later experi- 
ments prove that you cannot start fair; the concrete 
expands and contracts in various ways and, as pointed 
out by Dr. Faber, the methods of calculation must be 
subject to considerable modification if you want to get 
at the real conditions of stress in the material and it is a 
point worth remembering with regard to reinforced 
concrete structures. It is a most important material 
for structural purposes, but although I do not suggest 
architects are more easily impressed than engineers, it 
dees look as if some allow themselves to be swayed by 
the enthusiasm of the reinforced concrete advocates 
and the extraordinary claims made for the combination 
of steel and concrete. It has been stated, for instance, 
that with concrete in contact with steel the concrete 
is stronger in itself, and some even say that the steel 
also gets stronger. 

An instance illustrating that the early architects 
were aware of the expansions and movements of stone 
and masonry and how they got over the difficulty is of 
interest. At the top of a spire the stones are subject 
to great temperature and moisture variations, and get 
loose through the expansions and contractions referred 
to in Dr. Faber’s paper, so that the metal road carrying 
the weather-cock, even if cemented into the stones, 
could not remain fast. In some old churches, instead 
of the rod being fixed in that way, it is made long, 
passes right through the top stones, and to the lower 
end a weight is attached ; the rod is shaped so that 
the whole weight bears on the top stone, with the 
result that all the upper stones are held down definitely 
and constantly by the suspended weight whatever 
expansion or contraction might take place in them. 

Another instance of the effect of expansion and con- 
traction is the frequent loosening of coping-stones. 
These are subject to considerable variations of tem- 
perature and moisture, and in a long length, the end 
stones will be found loose or pushed partly off. ‘The 
explanation is that the effect of heat or moisture ex- 
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panding the stones is cumulative, for on contract- 
ing after expansion, the open spaces formed in the 
vertical joints get filled with dust or displaced mortar 
and the next expansion produces additional move- 
ment, and in the course of years very appreciable 
movement will result. By leaving occasional vertical 
joints open and wide enough to prevent small particles 
from lodging in them, the difficulty can be avoided. 

Movement due to expansion and _ contraction 
from whatever cause can be rendered far less 
noticeable or harmful by the use of lime mortar. 
With cement mortar the slightest movement results 
in cracks which pass through joints and bricks or 
stones indiscriminately, but lime mortar is more 
accommodating and it is only necessary to remember 
the extent to which some old buildings of brickwork 
in lime mortar have gone out of shape without crack- 
ing to realise this. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: I have learned 
a great deal this evening, and the paper has thrown 
some light on various experiences of my own. I 
remember, before I became a practising architect, 
going down on to some work in which they had put 
a 60-foot cement floor, and the wall had gone out 
about 6 inches. That is the sort of experience one is 
fortunate to get before going into practice ; I have not 
seen anything of the kind since. 

I felt very interested in what Sir Herbert Baker said 
about India and the high temperatures there. I do not 
know whether it is known to Dr. Faber, but it may be of 
interest to mention that in India there is much syenitic 
rock, not stratified, but laminated like slate. When 
the sun acts on one of these rocks it splits, and I have 
seen slabs so split off half the size of this room, showing 
that nothing will withstand the rending force of heat. 
And in India the masons, if the sun does not split the 
rock, light fires on it to accelerate the separation and 
from the slab they cut strips of rock, to be used for 
telegraph posts and other purposes. 

1, as an architect, am rather a traditionalist, and I am 
careful about trying experiments in India. It is 
better to build on the lines that the old people built 
on, and so I have not gone in heavily for monolithic 
structures there. In some parts they use bricks, and 
they are prepared to use big stones, having wide joints. 
They rely on putting the stones together in a structural 
way, rather than using strong cementing material 
between them. Therefore if I have the good fortune 
to construct big stone buildings there, I hope I shall 
not have to cope with these defects of monolithic 
construction which are liable to occur at high temper- 
atures. 

Mr. PAUL DANGERFIELD [4.] : I have recently 
returned from Kenya, where we have done a good deal 
of work in concrete blocks and other concrete—stone 
is not very suitable—and we have had a good deal of 
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trouble from cracking. One of the causes of trouble 
has been the great changes from wetness to dryness. 
When the rains are not on, the air is very dry indeed, 
and when it is the rainy season the air is correspondingly 
wet. Perhaps Dr. Faber can tell us the effect of that 
on concrete. In concrete block buildings we get 
cracking which appears to be similar to the cracking 
in monolithic buildings. I thought the explanation 
might be that, though blocks were used, they are built 
up with mortar and that may make the structure behave 
like a monolithic building, because the mortar makes 
it one aggregate. 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [L.]: The subject of plastic 
yield is most interesting, more particularly because 
shortly before the War there was a series of practical 
lectures on reinforced concrete at the Westminster 
Technical Institute, attended largely by architects 
and District Surveyors who made a successful attempt 
to ascertain the theory, then unknown, of the 
deflection of reinforced concrete. It was interesting 
to note that in every one of the beams we made, 
when they were loaded and unloaded, there was a 
marked hysteresis gap between the load-deflection 
curves of loading and unloading, indicating plastic 
yield or permanent set. Nothing more was done 
owing to the War. 

When we realise that deformations represent strains 
and that strain is proportional to stress, it will be seen 
that plastic yield is no slight matter. 

In the reinforced column instanced by the author, it 
is somewhat strange to note that the stress on the 
concrete is assumed to decrease whilst that on the steel 
increases. One can readily visualise a theoretical basis 
for this assumption which is plausible, but of doubtful 
accuracy. If it be correct, which until proved by 
careful extensometer tests one would be inclined to 
doubt, the assumed changes in the relative proportions 
of loading taken by the steel and the concrete would 
appear to involve a change in the extent to which the 
two materials deform together, and therefore to involve 
the possibility of a tendency to microscopic or even 
macroscopic movements of the two materials relative 
to each other, which might involve that danger to 
adhesion which has been suggested by Mr. Vernon 
Crompton, and render doubtful the reliability of the 
usual assumptions in calculations. One will therefore 
await with some anxiety the report of the Building 
Research Department on this point. 

But whether the relatively small proportion of the 
total load taken by the concrete in a column which has 
shortened in a year be increased or decreased would 
probably not greatly affect the increase of stress on 
the steel, which the author calculates to be from about 
2 tons to about g tons per square inch. The yield 
point of the steel is not given, but g tons per square inch 
on long slender compression rods is serious, however 
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well they*may be hooped. The beam tests are even 
more striking. In beam No. 1 the deflection under 
load increased from o°3 inch to 0°82 inch at thirty 
weeks. Assuming that nothing happened to the adhe- 
sion, the stress on the steel would apparently be in- 
creased in the same proportion, 7.e., from about 6 tons 
to nearly 17 tons per square inch. This would probably 
exceed the yield point, and would therefore leave no 
factor of safety at all. 

The author suggests that nothing which he has said 
has tended to throw doubt upon reinforced concrete ; 
but he has scarcely added to our confidence in the 
material. One can scarcely take these results without 
experiencing a pronounced feeling of doubt, a doubt 
which has always existed in the minds of some engi- 
neers. It should be noted that the author points out 
that the stiffness of concrete increases with its increase 
in strength with age. As such increase of stiffness 
would cause the concrete to take up a correspondingly 
greater proportion of the total load, the peculiar 
advantage of reinforced concrete, in that its strength 
increases with age, would appear to be cancelled out. 

Fortunately buildings are seldom or never called 
upon to carry the theoretical loadings for which they 
are designed. A loading of 70 to 100 lb. per square 
foot all over a floor, by no means an unusual assump- 
tion, even for small offices or living rooms, is often 
about 8 to 10 times the amount which ever goes upon 
it. Hence the usual factor of safety of 4, half of which 
is mortgaged to the necessity of keeping within the 
elastic limit, is in practice generally largely exceeded. 
This consideration would, however, scarcely serve to 
save a floor from being, if necessary, loaded up to the 
limits for which it had been designed. If stresses 
due to plastic yield are to be taken into account, it 
would appear to be obvious either that the cost must 
be increased or the factor of safety, as at present under- 
stood, must be revised. 

It would seem that by using reinforced concrete 
with a maximum of concrete and a minimum of steel 
we are going the wrong way to work ; and that structural 
efficiency as well as freedom, or practical freedom, from 
these disquieting distortions would best be served 
by using the maximum of steel, in the form of struc- 
tural sections, individually stiff, and the minimum of 
concrete ; as in a steel frame structure coated with 
concrete for protection. I have for several years 
advocated that the concrete which is put round the 
beams and members of a steel frame building for 
protection need not necessarily be ignored in calcu- 
lating the strength. 

May I instance the example of “ filler’’ floors con- 
sisting of small joists with, say, 18 inches to 24 inches of 
concrete between them. Even in Dr. Faber’s presence 
I would suggest that nobody yet knows exactly what 
is the strength of “ filler” floors. It was, I believe, 
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found to be necessary at Teddington to put down 
expensive plant to test them, because they were known 
to be so much stronger than any usual theory indicated. 
When calculated as a reinforced section, however, 
the theoretical and the actual strengths are in fair agree- 
ment. I have myself seen in the courtyard of the 
Public Trustee Building in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, during 
a transport strike, a “ filler ” floor consisting of 6 inches 
of concrete between small joists, the span of which 
was, I believe, about 12 feet, piled to a height of about 
8 feet with granite cills, without apparent harm or 
appreciable deflection. 

There is a further advantage which steel frame con- 
struction possesses over reinforced concrete in that 
the latter, during its babyhood, must be tended very 
gently. During the first month of its existence it is 
very susceptible to vibration ; and may easily be killed 
by shocks at which its more sturdy brother, the rolled 
steel section, would laugh. If, in addition, it is 
necessary to wait 12 months for a reinforced concrete 
building to settle down, then I would suggest that 
as practical men, using the term advisedly, in spite of 
Dr. Faber’s definition, we can scarcely recommend it 
to clients as a suitable form of construction on extremely 
expensive city sites. 

I would therefore suggest that the chief lesson to 
be learned from the paper is that the best form of 
construction for large buildings is structural steel 
framework, due credit being taken for the additional 
strength afforded by the usual protective concrete 
casing. 

Dr. Faber has drawn attention to the fact that great 
force is required to move the ends of a large and heavy 
structure, and it is extraordinary how lazy large struc- 
tures can be. When designing large road and railway 
bridges in which it is necessary to make allowance for 
end expansion, one finds that even well-oiled rollers 
are of little use on a large bridge, which will prefer 
to stress itself up rather than take the trouble to move, 
even under fast railway traffic. Hence it is necessary 
to place the ends of large bridges and viaducts on 
rocker plates. When Charing Cross Station roof 
collapsed, it was, I understand, found that the steel 
rollers which had been put in under the feet of the 
trusses were rusted right up. I did not personally 
examine them because the essential defect was quickly 
found elsewhere ; but the absence of expected move- 
ment of roller bearings is similar to what one finds in 
bridge practice. 

This appears to be allied to a similar curious 
phenomenon in the action of frame structures under 
load which is not, I believe, yet fully understood, /.e., 
the tendency for that part of a frame adjacent to an 
applied loading to take the greater part of it without 
transmitting strain as would be expected over the 
remainder of the structure. During the war, when 
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testing the cantilever bodies of large bombing aero- 
planes with tail plane loads of, say, } to ? of a ton, 
it was somewhat striking to find that the panels imme- 
diately next to the load took up nearly all the deflection, 
which appeared to be in dissonance with any known 
theory under which deflection would be expected 
to distribute itself more or less over the whole length 
of the fuselage. ‘There was little time then for investi- 
gation, and all that one could do was to double the end 
braces ; but the experience was instructive as showing 
that there may be still unexplored fields of structural 
knowledge. 

May I be permitted to join issue with Dr. Faber 
upon his definition of a practical man. Surely he is 
defining, not the practical man, but quite a different 
person, the rule-of-thumb man. In structural work we 
have three well-known and well-defined classes of prac- 
titioners. There is the mere theorist whose sense of 
proportion is defective because his knowledge is active 
in one direction only. The other extreme is the rule- 
of-thumb man, who can be as dangerous as the un- 
practical theorist. His sense of proportion is equally 
at fault because his knowledge in another direction also 
is atrophied for want of use. He is apt to fall into the 
error of believing that what he has done in one set of 
circumstances can safely be repeated when the con- 
ditions are quite different. The one thinks without 
working, the other works without thinking. 

But between these two classes is that of the real 
practical man, who views every problem from all 
angles and gives weight to all essential considerations, 
theoretical or practical. If one may be permitted to 
make a small contribution to the polemics of the con- 
troversy in the Press as to whether bridges should be 
designed by engineers or architects, may I venture to 
suggest that the training and practice of an architect 
tends to render him essentially a broad-minded prac- 
tical man with a proper sense of proportion. He is 
accustomed always to think in terms of solid geometry 
in at least three dimensions simultaneously: plan, 
elevation, and section; drawing, specification and 
quantities ; strength, durability and price ; contract, 
extras and client, etc. Engineers are apt to specialise 
and, without in any way shutting themselves up in 
watertight compartments, to view problems largel\ 
in the light of the difficulties of their own particular 
branch. As one who has been compelled to practice 
both as an engineer and an architect, I would venture 
to submit that the mind or minds which can be 
expected properly to co-ordinate the information of 
specialists in the multifarious considerations involved 
in the production of a dignified structure worthy of a 
great city is surely the architectural mind. 

Dr. FABER (in reply): Mr. Munby asked when 
does plastic yield matter? I think that depends very 
much on the nature and purpose of the building you 
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are considering. If you have a concrete floor, it will 
gradually deflect slightly with time. You will generally 
not see the deflection with the naked eye, and, there- 
fore, for all practical purposes, it does not matter. If 
you are dealing with very long spans and your beams are 
rather shallow and you are putting rather delicate 
machinery on it and a long line of shafting where many 
bearings have to remain straight in line, it may matter. 
But as long as one knows that these structures are liable 
to a certain amount of deflection with increased time 
it is easy for most people to separate out the cases 
which matter from those which do not. The impor- 
tant thing is to know your facts. In 95 per cent. of 
cases, the plastic yield does not make any concrete 
structure less useful than it otherwise would be. The 
stresses will be very different from those given in 
text-books and in the L.C.C. Regulations. That does 
not altogether matter if the structure is safe. It may 
make us impatient of working out whether the steel 
stress, according to L.C.C. Regulations, is 8,g00 or 
9,100, which some surveyors think important, when 
we know it is probably nearer 20,000. 

As for panel pipes in contact with concrete, there is 
a reasonable question as to whether, with the constant 
expansion and contraction, they will remain in contact. 
I have no doubt that if the panel heating is treated in 
the way it is designed to be treated, the temperature 
variations not being excessive, that is to say, if you 
work your panel system not higher than 140° F., they 
will remain indefinitely in contact, because the 
stresses which are set up in the piping on the one hand, 
and in the concrete on the other, are lower than the 
stresses to which they are subjected ordinarily by all 
sorts of other causes. And there are many reinforced 
concrete buildings which have been up 4o years, such 
as the London General Post Office, and if there was 
anything very much wrong with the General Post 
Office it would have collapsed a good while ago. There 
are not even any cracks in it worse than 25 years ago, 
and I know of no justification for saying there is any- 
thing wrong with it. People get hold of the idea 
that the factor of safety must be 4, without knowing 
why ; and if, they find something in which it is not 4, 
they think it will fail. The provision in a structure 
of a factor of safety of 4 is intended to give a large 
margin of strength to cover the unknown, uncalcu- 
lated things. ‘Therefore, if as a result of further re- 
search we begin to take into account all sorts of 
stresses which we had not taken into account before, it 
is absurd still to require the same factor of safety. If 
you throw into the province of the known what was 
formerly in the province of the unknown, you do not 
need the same factor of safety on it. None of these 
things which have been discovered throw any doubt on 
the strength or stability of properly constructed rein- 
forced concrete. A stress in that material which is 
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more than one quarter the ultimate stress does not 
frighten me if it takes into account shrinkage, tempera- 
ture and all sorts of things which no one thought 
about or measured, simply saying, “ It is covered by 
the factor of safety.” 

\s to when to apply the heat in the “ panel ” sys- 
tem, I think the longer you can leave the system the 
better, because the longer it is left the stronger it 
becomes before the adhesion between the materials is 
stressed. If is safe to apply normal heat in the heat- 
ing panel system at the age of five or six weeks, and, as 
most buildings take longer to construct than that, 
there is generally no difficulty in giving a good deal 
more. 

As to cracking in plaster, that is a very difficult 
subject to speak of in a reasonably short time. I 
think the two important things are shrinkage of the 
plaster due to seasoning and drying, which tend to 
cause it to contract, and the adhesion between the 
plaster and its backing, which resists this contraction. 
If you have excellent adhesion, each inch of plaster 
will be so well fixed to its backing that it will move 
on it. When the plaster shrinks, the wall behind it 
will not do so, and the shrinkage puts the plaster into 
tension. If you have it on material to which it does not 
adhere well it will slide along to some extent, and cracks 
result. But if you are dealing with a backing of rela- 
tively good adhesion, then, instead of getting a few 
well-defined cracks, the plaster stretches without 
cracking. What is required is a plaster with a minmum 
of shrinkage and a backing with a maximum adhesion. 
And that is a reason why stock bricks form a better 
backing than some other bricks, which do not give the 
same adhesion. 

Mr. Crompton asked about destruction of adhesion 
resulting from plastic yield. I do not think there is 
very much to fear in this regard when you are dealing 
with structures properly designed and properly con- 
structed. As to shrinkage at high temperatures in 
reinforced concrete, it is true that at high tempera- 
ture the structure loses water, and that introduces 
certain stresses between steel and concrete. But if you 
make calculations, you find the stresses which are set 
up are well within the margin provided by your ordi- 
nary factor of safety. If I found stresses beyond the 
yield point I should say the life of that structure be- 
comes doubtful. If you can determine that these 
stresses, allowing for everything, come within the 
yield point of the material, I see no reason why the 
structure should not have a long life. And that is the 
case with the materials I have investigated, and it 
is the reason why reinforced concrete has in fact a long 
life. 

The expansion and deflection of the beam at the fif- 
teenth week occurred by reason of a change of tem- 
perature and humidity in the room. The readings for 
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temperature and humidity were taken, but I did not 
show them on the slide because I thought it was already 
complicated enough. ; 

The significance in my “ obscure” paragraph is 
this : if you keep your joints flush and the outer wall 
surface expands because it gets hot, or wet, then obvi- 
ously stresses are brought into play. If at all your 
joints you leave a little gap in which the surface can 
expand locally, brick by brick, the stress is to a large 
extent relieved brick by brick throughout the whole 
structure, and there is less tendency for there to be a 
movement of the structure as a whole. 

I do not think stresses due to plaster yield will be 
destructive, but I think it makes the distribution of 
the stresses rather different from that given in the 
text-books of the present day. I do not mind that so 
long as people do not take present-day text-books as 
being too accurate. It is true that the plastic yield 
has to do with the gradual transition from jelly struc- 
ture to a crystalline structure. When concrete is 
first cast, cement exists in a condition which has 
many properties similar to those of glue, and it is 
known scientifically as “‘ gell.’’ These structures have 
the property of expanding when they take up water, 
and shrinking when they give up water, just as glue 
does. As the concrete structure hardens with time, 
much of it goes out of the gell structure and forms a 
different structure altogether, where it becomes crys- 
talline ; and as soon as it all becomes crystalline, 
the seasoning is completed. It is a process which takes 
place rapidly at first, more slowly later. 

Some speakers have said we cannot wait twelve 
months for concrete to season. Nobody has suggested 
that you should. Until twelve months have elapsed, 
these slight changes occur, but, in gg cases out of 100 
they do not matter. What does it matter, generally, if 
a concrete floor deflects one sixty-fourth of an inch in 
the first months ? I would not suggest you should not 
use a reinforced concrete floor until it is twelve months 
old ; I did not make that point in the paper. 

And it has been said, If this goes on, why use rein- 
forced concrete at all ? ‘To which I answer : you must 
use something, and I do not know of anything which is 
entirely free from objection. Timber has its obvious 
objections ; and a solid steel floor would be very 
uncomfortable. I do not think the disadvantages of a 
concrete floor are greater than those of other mate- 
rials, and even an engineer has to be, I will not say 
a practical man, but he has to consider the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of things, and when he 
does so he will frequently consider that reinforced 
concrete affords the best solution to a particular 
problem. 

I have not had the experience of the distortion of 
walls, which Mr. Sullivan mentioned as occurring in 
Canada, where there are immense ranges of tempera- 
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ture between the inside and the outside of buildings ; 
but I have had experience of great temperature dif- 
ferences between the inside and outside of reinforced 
concrete chimneys, and the two problems are very 
similar. There is no doubt that in such a case the 
chimney tends to divide up into three-foot lengths 
between the construction joints, and each section 
does some bowing ; when the chimney is heated the 
inside is longer than the outside. But there again the 
stresses can be calculated, and the results of such calcu- 
lations all go to show that in a well-designed chimney 
they are safe. You may say, “‘ Why use reinforced con- 
crete ?”’ and I say, ‘‘ Use anything you like, but 
whatever you use you will find there are objections.” 
You will find a chimney 300 feet high heavy in brick 
work ; some brick chimneys require so wide a base 
that you cannot accommodate them on the space 
available. I know concrete chimneys only six inches 
thick which have several advantages. ‘The thinner the 
chimney the smaller the differences between the inside 
and the outside temperatures, and hence the smaller 
the temperature stresses. ‘There are many concrete 
chimneys of 200 feet or more which have done very 
useful service for 20 and 30 years, where no cracks are 
visible, and there is no reason to doubt that they will 
go on for many more years. If anyone knows a better 
material for that particular job, he ought to use it. 

Mr. Wilson, quite correctly, mentioned that there 
are several things in my paper which are not new; I 
hope no one will think I have suggested the contrary. 
What I have tried to do was to present together new 
facts and old facts in some systematic manner and 
show them in their correct relationship. One comes 
across all sorts of old facts which seem to bear no 
relationship and later finds that they are closely 
related. 

It is true that buildings as a whole do creep, and 
there is evidence that concrete buildings gradually 
grow, because with every increase of temperature the 
ends push out a bit, and when they cool there is not a 
complete retraction. This is largely because the 
tensile strength is so much less than the compressive 
strength. So there is an increase in length, but not 
enough to require frequent revision of an ordnance 
map! Concrete has a self-healing property. If in 
a concrete specimen there is produced a crack and 
the two portions are left in contact, in the presence of 
moisture they will grow together again. When a 
building cracks, a certain amount of the cement mate- 
rial dissolves out into the crack to mend it, and next 
time it expands the end pushes out still further. So 
that buildings tend to get bigger with the passage of 
time. 

In reply to Mr. Wilson concerning lime mortar, it 
is a valuable property of lime mortar that movements 
can take place and the structure still looks much as it 
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did. But the strength of lime mortar is very small, and 
if you are dealing with a retaining wall or other 
structure in which there are considerable stresses, 
especially bending stresses, there will be far greater eco- 
nomy of construction with cement than with lime 
mortar. 

I was very interested in Mr. Lanchester’s description 
of stone splitting by heat in India. I did not know 
about that, but in Norway they often split rocks by 
inserting a wedge some distance down and filling it 
with water, which in freezing expands and splits the 
rock. 

Mr. Dangerfield asked about the mortar between 
the concrete blocks making it behave as a monolithic 
structure. Certainly that happens, particularly if you 
use strong mortar ; with lime mortar it would happen 
to a less extent, because each joint would form a little 
expansion joint, and there would be movements 
taking place which would not be objectionable. It is a 
question of degree, and you do not want to carry it too 
far or you will get a draught through the joints ! 

In reply to Mr. Waldram, in the reinforced concrete 
column I mentioned, the reason the concrete stresses 
is reduced is because the load on the column is carried 
partly by the steel, and if the concrete shortens by 
shrinkage the load will bear more on the steel. As the 
steel carries a larger portion, the concrete would carry 
less. 

Mr. Waldram awaits the report of the Building Re- 
search Committee with anxiety. I do not. I await it 
with interest. Nothing would fill me with much 
anxiety except the discovery that some old reinforced 
buildings were collapsing, or showing signs of being 
about to do so. ‘These researches go to explain things 
we did not know, they do not tell us that a structure 
which has been doing its work for forty years is no 
longer capable of doing so. I have not found stresses 
dangerous due to the things I have been discussing to- 
night. So long as the General Post Office, which I 
think was built in 1905, goes on so well, one has no 
hesitation in building the Horticultural Hall in the 
same way. I do not think research work will prove that 
those buildings are dangerous. I do not see why we 
should not recommend reinforced concrete to our 
clients for a particular job, because for many purposes 
it is the right thing. In the country, frame buildings 
are often made of reinforced concrete because it is more 
economical, and in the City steel frame structures are 
often to be preferred as being more quickly erected 
and because most of the work is done at the works. I 
agree as to the strength of filler floors, but the example 
of test given is not conclusive, because if you have 
stuck sills up 12 feet high on a 12 foot floor there will 
be an arching action, and it is doubtful whether the 
floors will get more than a small proportion of that 
load. 
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Review of the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1929 


BY_OSWALD P. MILNE [F,]. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 21 January 1929.] 


HEN the President nominated me to be the 

\ X critic of the designs submitted for the 

R.I.B.A. Prizes, I opened the dictionary to 
see what my functions really were, and I read “ one 
who pronounces judgment, a censurer.” Well, that 
may be my proper function, but it is one I do not 
mean to sustain. I would rather hope, in the short 
time at my disposal, to give to the competitors some 
light as to the general reasons why one design is suc- 
cessful and others fail. I would hope that words of 
mine may be helpful rather than censorious. 

I did not think my task would be a light one and 
when I saw the large number of drawings that these 
competitions have brought forth—that fill not only 
this room but the next—I foresaw that anything I 
could say except of the winning or mentioned must 
be on broad general lines rather than anything in the 
way of detailed examination of every set. 

[ want to congratulate each one of the students 
who took part in the Homeric contest. The general 
standard reached this year is a high one and for most 
of the prizes the competition has been keen, although 
for the Owen Jones the Grissell and the Saxon Snell 
it has been negligible. I am sure most of the com- 


petitors have gained something by entering and carry- 


ing through these schemes of theirs. ‘There has been 
much work put in, hard work, midnight oil has been 
expended, I have little doubt, but on the whole it is 
intelligent work. They have at least the know- 
ledge that they have disciplined themselves to carry a 
work to completion. It is comparatively amusing to 
make the first rough sketches for a scheme, but to 
carry it right through to the finished drawings is a 
different story and it is that application, study and hard 
work that means success in the long run. I am per- 
fectly sure there is no short cut to really fine work; it 
is only made possible, only accomplished by perse- 
verance, definite study and by learning all the ground- 
work of the job thoroughly. 

You all learn in these contests how to take the 
decision of the umpire as you would in cricket— 
smilingly, if you can, silently, if a smile is not possible. 
You accept the sometimes perhaps queer seeming ways 
of the jury—who, by the way, do their part of the job 
conscientiously and according to their lights—Later 
you may enter for open competitions where you are 
up against all comers and as the disappointments that 
fall to the lot of all architects must be many, it is well 
early to accept the rules of the game. In these larger 
competitions all you know is that your design has been 


successful or, perhaps more often, that it has not, and 
the reasons for the assessors’ choice is seldom revealed ; 
but, at least, I am standing here and trying to explain 
the vagaries of the jury’s award. 

I will at once embark by taking the Tite Prize and 
Victory Scholarship. ‘These are competitions in de- 
sign, subjects to bring out the students’ powers of 
imagination and architectural conception without too 
much restraint of mundane considerations of mere 
cost. In both these competitions the first sketch has 
to be done en loge in 12 hours, while the second stage 
is a development of this sketch. This, while giving 
some advantage to the quick thinker, has the merit of 
urging the student to stick to essentials and do some 
clear thinking in the early stages of his design. 

THE TITE PRIzE. 

The subject for the Tite Prize this year was a 
Private Yacht Club on the Mediterranean. I do not 
think I need read the programme at length here. The 
competitors will have the conditions in mind, whereas 
for general appreciation of the points of the designs it 
will be enough to say that the club was of an exclusive 
nature, situated on a margin of the sea—apparently 
a tideless sea !—on ground sloping to the beach with 
an inclination of 1 in 10. An attractive subject with 
room for skill in dealing with the falls and the lay-out 
of terraces. 

It will be remembered that the Tite Prize is for 
junior students and is awarded for the study of Italian 
architecture, a condition that somewhat limits the 
scope of purely imaginative design, and that has rather 
a Victorian flavour about it. We like, in these days, to 
think that we do not particularly design in this manner 
or that, but that we meet modern conditions in modern 
ways. However, it is perhaps a salutary reminder 
to the young architect that before he can design in a 
successful modern manner he must necessarily do the 
hard work of studying and understanding the principles 
that underlie all fine architecture, and there is no better 
way than by full acquaintance with the great archi- 
tectural styles of the past. 

Here, then, is a competition where an evidence of 
taste and grasp of Italian architecture will weigh with 
the jury as much or more than merely practical plan- 
ning. 

Twenty-seven sets of designs were sent in. The 
general standard is good, and many are finely pre- 
sented. A number of the competitors, unfortunately, 
failed to keep the condition that they must adhere to 
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the lines of the sketch done en Joge, and very materially The sad reflection on this is that many in departing 
departed from their original scheme in the final draw- from their first conception have not improved their 
ings and were accordingly judged by the jury to be design, but rather the reverse. However, it may be 
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Ground and Layout Plan 
PrIvATE YACHT CLUB ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Wm. Crabtree. [Awarded the Tite Prize] 


hors concours. Those who disqualified themselves some small consolation for these competitors to know 
thus were No. 7, “ Toggels”’; No. 8, ‘‘ Egwert ”’; that none of them would have taken the prize, even if 
No. 10, “ Bantu”; No 15, “Flops”; No. 20, they had not been hors concours. 

‘Nyria”; No. 21, “ Spalato ”’ ; No. 22, “‘ Bel- The proper solution of this problem, broadly speak- 
lerophon ” ; No. 23,“ Xmas ”’; No. 25, “* Buddha ” ; ing, would seem to be good open planning with easy 


No. 26, “‘ Tento.” connection between the various club rooms, plenty’ of 
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outlook towards the sea. Planning can be one or 
two floors, but the kitchens should be on the same 
floor as the restaurant. It is now generally recognised 
that for good service this is desirable. 

‘“Worse” [Mr. William Crabtree] appears to be 
better than his neighbours and is awarded the prize. 
He wins the day because he has well grasped the pro- 
gramme and his lay-out is imaginative, making good 
use of the slope of the ground. In plan his main 
rooms are well disposed facing the sea. His kitchen 
and smaller club rooms are well placed. He makes no 
attempt at symmetry in plan, and this, probably, is the 
right scheme for the building with its unbalanced 
requirements, thereby he gains picturesqueness for 
this isolated site, evidently amid natural surroundings. 
It is so usual for the symmetrical plan to win a com- 
petition that I am glad to see the jury have not been 
swayed by mere pattern. The elevations are a little 
ragged and unhappy from the number of motifs em- 
ployed. The entrance, of which a charmingly drawn 
detail is sert, is heavy in character, suggesting the 
entrance to a monastic building rather than to one 
given to pleasure and recreation. 
~ “Leo” [Mr. J. L. Martin] gets an honourable 
mention. He sends a delicately drawn set which has 
some nice points about it. The building is well 
grouped with an attractive outline. The value of the 
tower is problematical. ‘There are mistakes in plan- 
ning, such as putting his kitchens below, and the 
lighting of his restaurant towards the sea is not very 
happy. His first sketch was better in this respect. 
The pergola crossing in front of the lounge windows 
would be an annoyance. The drawings are delightful. 

“Simple Simon ” [Mr. C. St. C. Oakes] also gets a 
mention. His scheme is formal and _ attractively 
simple in form, but perhaps it lacks interest in outline 
for such a site. Is the planning on two floors the right 
scheme for a club of this sort on an open site? The 
formality of the plan has led to difficulties which are 
surmounted by providing an unduly large committee 
room. The elevations are simple and direct but the 
building loses something of its club house character 
by the restricted and domestic appearance of the first 
floor windows of the restaurant. The drawing and 
presentation are excellent. 

“Como” [Mr. John F. D. Scarborough] gets a 
mention. His plan is perhaps the best submitted. 
His conception of planning with fine open vistas is 
the right one; everything is direct. The disposition of 
the smaller rooms and changing rooms is good. ‘The 
kitchens are too cramped. If ‘‘ Como” could have 
carried out the broad feeling of his plan into his 
elevations he would have probably been a winner. 
But here he seems lost. He is confused, he tries 
to create balance where there is no balance, he goes 
to pieces. 
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“ Salamander” [Mr. F. R. S. Yorke] also gains a 
mention mainly in that his design shows a real under- 
standing of Italian architecture. There is grace about 
the elevations and a charming use has been made of 
that characteristic Italian feature, the loggia. The 
rounded terminal blocks are unusual and _ pleasing. 
How the roofs are to be managed is not apparent and 
its long internal gutter would be a troublesome affair. 
The plan with its featureless long corridor would make 
for dullness and the main axis of the hall and lounge 
want opening up. 

Of the 23 remaining sets, I have found much to 
interest me, and I should like to have gone through 
each one with its author, showing him where I consider 
he failed. That is, however, impossible if you are to 
get home to-night. So I must be content to name a 
few of the more common faults. In planning, many 
fail from lack of connection and opening up between 
the parts. ‘“‘ Qwertyu,” “ Wuf,” “‘ Bantu,” suffer in 
this respect. 

It is acommon fault to invent difficulties in planning 
that clearer thinking might have avoided, and then to 
do strange contortions to surmount the difficulties. 
Some competitors, I think, approach a problem with 
the idea that the simple direct solution will not do, and 
that the jury will look for something strange and 
bizarre. Whatever may be their process of thought, 
they should train themselves to think first and logically 
of essentials, and only after they have arrived at that 
can they hope to design a tour de force. ‘‘ Tento,” 
* Bohun,” “‘ Xmas,” “Vuil,” “ Toggles,”’ are of this 
order. 

Another common fault is to put too many motifs 
into the elevations. ‘‘ Wannah,” and ‘‘ Xmas” are 
particular instances. ‘“* Egol ” illustrates another kind 
of mental attitude that leads to failure. He does not 
do too badly, with the exception that his elevations look 
more like a villa than a club until he comes to his 
restaurant on the first floor ; this is a fine apartment, 
facing the sea, but it is lit with comparatively small 
circular windows so high up that no one dining could 
see out. Why are the members deprived of this view ? 
I suppose because “‘ Egol”” had some preconceived 
form of elevations in his mind, or did he wish to make 
the diners feel that they were still on board ship ? 

VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP (13 SETS SUBMITTED). 

The programme for the Victory Scholarship, which 
is for more advanced students than the Tite Prize, 
was a Faculty of Fine Arts in a University. This 
department was to be an offshoot of the University 
Campus. The site was defined as on the axis of a 
main avenue, it sloped slightly upwards to the rear, and 
there were fine trees on the site. The details of the 
programme purposely left the competitor much free- 
dom as to his lay-out, and as to the choice of style for 
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his buildings. A list was given of the required rooms 
or parts within each building, but disposition and size 
of these were entirely left to the competitor’s dis- 
cretion. I need not read the programme ; all I need 
say for your general understanding of it is that the 
building had to have three parts—a school of archi- 
tecture, a school of painting, and a school of sculpture, 
and each part had its working quarters, its lecture 
rooms, its common rooms, etc., and, in addition, its 
exhibition quarters, its galleries, etc., for the display 
of actual completed work. In addition, a number of 
small individual studios in the grounds had to be 
provided. 

Thus one had an attractive but somewhat difficult 
architectural proposition, only to be solved properly 
by clear and logical thinking. ‘There was the ordinary 
problem of proper planning, and in addition a solution 
had to be found to the grouping of the parts on the 
sloping site so as to form a pleasing whole. 

The winner of the first prize is “ Seven,’”’ who 
proved to be Miss Betty Scott. I would here remark 
that if you wish to be successful in architecture, it is a 
good thing to be born with the name of Scott, and 
secondly, that the men must look to their laurels in 
fields by long traditions their own. Women have 
entered the lists in all professions, and in architecture 
at least they are showing that they have gifts of archi- 
tectural imagination. We shall look forward to see 
how they succeed in the more exacting fields of prac- 
tice. No competitor has arrived at an ideal solution 
of the problem, but “ Seven” scores by an orderly 
and workable plan of each building. The entrances 
are good, the circulation is well thought out, the 
arrangement of the parts is eminently practical. She 
makes good use of the site in the arrangement of her 
garden and the placing of the individual small studios, 
and by her conception of the relation of her buildings 
to the other university buildings. The connection of 
her own buildings, however, is not very happy. The 
greater mass of the centre building is thrown back 
behind the central projection, and would, in actuality, 
leave a weakness of grouping, and she has, I think, felt 
this herself, and has tried to surmount the difficulty 
by linking the centre projection to the sides by means 
of a corridor. ‘This, however, rather emphasises the 
trouble by putting the main mass of the centre building 
behind a low screen. 

The elevations are treated ina simple, direct, modern 
manner, relying on mass and skilful pattern of window 
rather than on accepted architectural ornament. They 
do their job without fuss. The details, which seem to 
imply a concrete construction, leave a sense of baldness 
and meanness, a quality from which concrete buildings 
are inclined to suffer. 

“ Conquered ” [Mr. E. G. Gardner] gains an honour- 
able mention. His plan is workmanlike but is not so 
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good as the preceding one ; there is much corridor, 
but the circulation is lost in lecture rooms. The 
elevations are of the same genus as the last, no con- 
cession being made to anything but square form, but 
here the patterning of the windows is unhappy. The 
dotting of some of the small studios in front of the 
main building is a mistake that this student tries to 
disguise by hedges. 

‘“* Mark ” [Mr. George A. Goldstraw] is also awarded 
a mention for an interesting scheme gaining much 
from its quiet and dignified elevation. 

‘“* Mark” has had an idea he has masked all the 
business part of his buildings by the galleries, and what 
he could not do with galleries he did by contriving 
extensive vestibules. This must be a wealthy univer- 
sity. When all is done, the dog-legged antique gallery 
is not happy for its purpose. The approach by an 
immense flight of steps, which keep any wheeled 
vehicle from nearing the door, is magnificent rather 
than practical. The corridors between each studio 
leading to models room is extravagant, but his general 
circulation is excellent. The joining of the buildings, 
if the narrow forecourt could have been avoided, makes 
for unity. 

Of the remaining sets, I can only say a word. 
‘“* Duo ” appears to be a disciple of Corbusier, without 
much understanding. His engineering is impractical 
and without imagination in arrangement. The build- 
ing as an efficient machine is an idea, but human beings, 
besides being efficient animals, are creatures of emotion, 
and any building to satisfy must recognise that fact. 
They are too magnificent in plan and too dull in 
elevation. 

“ Palam ”’ has points in his scheme, but there is a 
weakness in the grouping of the side buildings with 
the centre one. ‘‘ Merg,”’ too, lacks cohesion, and the 
spotting of the little studios between the gaps between 
his buildings is unhappy; he is over-generous of 
corridor. ‘‘ Ovolo,” “ Quis,” and “‘ Nigs ” take their 
buildings to the far end of the site, thus detaching them 
far from the campus, a questionable proceeding. 
‘“ Ovolo”’ is disjointed in all respects, he dots his 
small studios along his approach and then proceeds to 
grow hedges to hide them. ‘‘ Quis ” plans compactly, 
and there is something attractive in his honest placing 
of his three rectangular buildings. “ Nigs ” tries to 
give dignity to an impossible forecourt by naming it 
“Court of Honour.” The cliff-like cuts between his 
buildings are unfortunate. ‘‘ Dawel,” like ‘‘ Mark,” 
has the idea of masking everything with his galleries, 
and makes them magnificent, and there is something 
out of proportion as well as unarchitectural about the 
immense corridor to his studios. ‘The approaches to 
his working parts, which are thrown to the back, are 
not good. 

We now come to the Pugin Studentship, which is 
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civen for the study of medizval architecture in the 
British Isles. The evidences of this study are judged 
by measured drawings and sketches submitted. The 
Council attach importance to measured drawings, but 
a general evidence of intelligent study of the subject 
is looked for. 

Ten sets were submitted, and a number of them 
reach a standard of excellence that in many a normal 
year would have taken a prize. I congratulate the 
students on the high quality of the work. There is 
only one small set that does not reach a satisfactory 
quality. _ 

There was some difficulty among the best two or 
three in finding the winner, but R. H. Matthew takes 
the palm for a beautifully drawn set, really first-rate 
His measured work is finely presented and 
intelligent in the selection of subject. His sketches 
are sensitive and have a great charm. I need say no 
more. Mr. F. R. Cox, who gains an honourable 
mention, runs him close indeed. His work, both 
measured and free hand, is admirable. He shows 
understanding of his subjects and the touch of an 
artist. He sends some good studies of coloured work, 
both of wood and stone, and his drawing, Dorchester 
Abbey, are fine drawings of a fine subject. 

Of the others, K. A. Begg gets near the top. J. L. 
Martin does good work and shows a fine free touch 
in his sketches of the Tower, which evidently attract 
him. R. F. Jordan sends a carefully drawn set, but 
lacks the inspiration of the winner. Kininmonth and 
Beattie have worked hard and send a workmanlike 
set, but have not the same facility of touch in sketching 
as their rivals. T. A. Brittain draws well. F. W. C. 
Adkins has some admirable studies of Tracey, and 
touches my heart because he has measured East 
Anglian subjects that I once laboured to measure 
without the careful success that he has displayed. The 
clumsy method of mounting has not helped him. 

In this competition, whether you win or not, one 
feels that you have derived much pleasure and benefit 
from hours spent in travelling and study. Though 
nowadays the study of Gothic architecture is not very 
popular, I believe that if it is studied with insight as 
to how the form was the outcome of the needs of the 
day and the ornament a development from the necessi- 
ties of structure, you have a key to the essence of all 
good architecture. 

THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

Here one regrets the lack of competition, only one 
set being sent in. I, myself, am sorry that it was not 
granted the prize. It is a most carefully drawn set, 


work. 


showing some sense of colour, but I can well under- 
stand the decision of the jury, for this competitor shows 
a lack of clear thinking and no power of selection in 
her motifs. 
were young) to put in every idea we had. 
to confusion in the result. 


She wants (as many of us did when we 
This leads 


The landscape on the 
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main walls shows a sense of decorative treatment and 
composition, but has no relation to the patterned ceil- 
ing and the brilliant line of colour immediately above 
the delicate sky kills the landscape. Some day, when 
this student has learned to restrain herself, we shall 
see her doing some good colour work. 

The Saxon Snell Prize also only attracted one com- 
petitor, and was not awarded, as the evidences of 
knowledge of the subject were not considered to be up 
to a required standard. 


THE ALFRED BossOM ‘TRAVELLING STUDENTSH!P 
is awarded so that the winner may study commercial 
architecture in America, and the subject set is to test 
the ability of the student on a really practical basis, 
namely, to make a design which is good architecture, 
but which meets at the same time every practical con- 
sideration of utility and finance. The subject set this 
year was a scheme for a block of flats in the best resi- 
dential quarter of an important city; particulars and 
cost of site were given and a good many details as to 
general requirements. The competitors had to work 
out their scheme so as to meet the conditions and also 
to show how the whole business of financing the 
scheme would work out. This was a thoroughly prac- 
tical problem, of the kind that faces architects more 
and more each year. 

In addition to the gold medal, silver medals are 
awarded to the best set sent in by each school of archi- 
tecture or by unattached students. 

Speaking generally, all the candidates under-esti- 
mated the cost of their buildings 3s. per foot cube 
would be a reasonable sum to allow for a building of 
this sort. None of the designs would really meet the 
practical problem of finance, nor do the competitors 
show clearly how the early stages of finance would be 
met. A return of 10 per cent. would be reasonable 
on a scheme of this sort, and on their own showing 
few competitors meet this. The fact is that none have 
shown a real grasp of flat planning of this sort ; they 
have failed to plan tightly enough. 

“Bruno” [Mr. Frank Scarlett] wins the gold medal. 
His good points are (1) a good report ; (2) that he 
plans almost without areas ; (3) that he gives a good 
choice to a wide number of tenants in the variation of 
his flats ; (4) he plans his suites well ; (5) his elevations 
show restraint and he gets interest by his grouping 
of balconies. 

His weak points are (1) the breaking up of his plan 
by projections, etc., especially in the court. This is 
expensive, and his cost given at 2s. 4d. per cube foot 
is too low ; (2) galleries are excessive ; (3) kitchens are 


inadequate. 
“Skyros” [Mr. T. W. Snailum] gains a silver 
medal. Has a complex for recessing his main front 


an expensive amusement without due gain. 
His elevation is interesting, but the windows on the 
angles of the recesses would give a terribly weak effect, 
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He has a good point in his garages under. 

His corridors are long and unlit in some cases, and 
his plan suffers from badly shaped rooms. (Bedrooms 
22 by It.). 

2s. gd. per foot cube is too low an estimate. 

“Spes” [Mr. A. A. V. Campbell].—Makes an 
attempt to get a large number of flats facing the square 
(noted as desirable in the conditions) by opening out 
his central court to the square, but then in order not 
to lose too much space he puts a lower separate block 
into the gap. ‘The result is that he gains neither world 
in an attempt to get the best of two. His entrance 
halls are inadequate ; his Jong corridors (in some in- 
stances 120 feet) are generally unlit; he has some 
sense of a good suite of rooms; his elevations are 
quiet and attractively conceived, but his outside effect 
of windows is done at the expense of the inside effect in 
the rooms, and the rooms are often under-windowed, 
and his cube per foot of 2s. 2d, is too low. 

“ Twohoots ” [Mr. Johnson Blackett] is lucky to get 
a silver medal. His planning with six internal courts 
is on the wrong lines. His little indents at the en- 
trances make driving in impossible, and are just the 
sort of thing one has not to do. His balconies shut 
out the sun and light from flats below. His price 
2s. per foot cube is too low. “ Knightsbridge’s ” 
planning with three small internal courts is on the 
wrong lines. 

The Grissell Gold Medal is given for the encourage- 
ment in the study of construction. The subject set 
was a large town house in London. ‘The client was a 
man who entertains and who wished to display a small 
collection of pictures and manuscripts. Site, certain 
conditions as to this and accommodation required was 
given. ‘Two sets only were submitted. 

The jury in awarding this prize would no doubt 
give first consideration to the matter of construction, 
but it is difficult and indeed wrong to separate this 
entirely from problems of planning. It is useless for 
an architect to construct anything if he is doing it on 
the wrong conception of plan. Both sets submitted 
made such a bad business of solving the problem set 
from a practical point of view that the prize was not 
awarded. 

“At Last” [Mr. L. M. Chitale] was given an 
honourable mention for building his house, as far 
as construction was concerned, in a reasonable way, 
though his jointing of stone leaves a good deal to be 
desired, and when he comes to the cornice he gives up 
the unequal struggle altogether. 

In planning he is not successful. One point alone, he 
arranges his picture gallery so that there is no space to 
hang any pictures. “ Polaris”? lands himself in so 
many difficulties in his plan that eventually he has 
no good room in his house, all are awkward in shape or 
small, and his corridors are impossibly narrow. 

Both these competitors make the mistake of trying 
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to do something peculiar instead of going for the direct 
and obvious solution of the problem. Nearly always 
the simple, direct scheme of plan is a winner. Juries, 
no more than clients, want some strange cleverness or 
tour de force. Surely the right plan here on a com- 
paratively narrow frontage would have been that of 
the ordinary town house—the front door to one side 
of the elevation. 

Of the Essay Prize I shall only say a word. The 
competition is small, only three essays being submitted. 
I regret this. It is often felt, and it may be true, that 
the art of literature is a form of expression that seldom 
goes with the construction gift, but none the less to 
write good English and to be able to express oneself 
well is most useful to the architect, and is an expression 
that he should cultivate. You may any of you occupy 
that chair where a felicity in the use of English must 
be invaluable. 

The three essays, in a word, might be summed up 
as follows :—‘‘ Tradition” [James F. Howes], who gains 
the prize: a careful and interesting study of Bell of 
Lynn. “Inmor,” who writes of architecture of the 
nineteenth century: disordered. ‘‘ Olav,” who treat 
of the architecture of Norway: uninspired. 

“ Tradition’s”” is a readable study of a slight 
subject. ‘‘ Olav” is also readable, but falls into 
rather a dull catalogue of contemporary architects’ 
work. ‘‘ Inmor’s ” essay has more colour in it than 
either of the others ; his use of English leaves much to 
be desired, his flow of ideas lands him in strange 
disorder. He expresses himself in a surprising and 
loose way. I cull two examples :— 

“The century had been dominated in succes- 
sion by Stephenson, the death of the Prince 
Consort, and the Darwinian theory. These three 
had knocked the romance out of life.” 

And again, apropos of nothing in particular :— 

“The King (George III) worried by his sons 
and getting on in years, was subject to fits of 
boredom. He did not like carpets .. .” 

And so once again these contests have been fought out. 
The winners will have their names inscribed honour- 
ably on the lengthening lists below other winners, 
many of whom have risen to fame in their profession. 
We congratulate them on their success, and we hope 
they may greatly enjoy their travels ard the studies 
they will be enabled to make, and to those who do not 
win I would wish better luck next time, and would 
say, “do not be down-hearted.” It is not always the 
winner of the students’ competition who is the winner 
of the prizes in life. 

For my own part, I am only too conscious that 
it is easier to pick designs to pieces and point out 
weaknesses than it is to achieve one that is fine. All 
criticism is bound to be largely an expression of personal 
taste, and I am conscious of many shortcomings in 
this brief review. - 
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Vote ot thanks to Mr. Milne 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


The RT. HON. LORD DANESFORT, K.C., in 
moving the vote of thanks, said :—It is 1.ot an easy task 
to distribute well-informed, kindly and _ intelligent 
criticism on a large number of works of art, some of which 
have been projected on to the screen for us to-night. But 
I am confident you will feel that Mr. Milne has done his 
task with consummate ability and with great impartiality 
and clearness and, may I add, with asympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the works which he was called upon to consider 
and, so far as necessary, criticise. 

I was very glad to learn from him that the general 
standard of the works which were submitted for examina- 
tion was extremely high. And there was one other 
general remark he made which appealed to me, and that 
was that in awarding these prizes the jury have regard 
more to what is essential and practical than to what is 
strange and bizarre. I fear that in some branches of art 
the strange and bizarre varieties receive more attention 
than, I think, an intelligent appreciation would award 
them, and I am glad to know that your jury, at any rate, 
does not adopt that particular form of appreciation. 

I may perhaps be allowed to congratulate competitors 
upon having, as Mr. Milne said, reached so high a 
standard, and to congratulate especially the successful 
competitors upon the results they have achieved, and to 
express the hope that in their after-life these initial 
successes may be followed up by further and greater 
successes in the practical work of life. 

I note, in accordance with what I believe is the general 
trend of affairs now, that among the names of those who 
have been successful is a woman’s name in a prominent 
position. Well, it is not surprising, and I suppose it 1s 
difficult for any of us who are not prophets to anticipate 
what eminences women may not reach in the future. | 
speak under correction, but up to now, I believe, women 
have not been very constant competitors in these 
competitions; but that one should have attained 
success to-day is an anticipation of what may result in 
the future. 

Before I sit down I should like to make one or two 
general observations which have occurred to me, entirely 
as an inexpert person. Architecture appears to me to 
occupy an almost unique position amongst the arts. Archi- 
tecture is an art which is absolutely essential to the needs 
of civilised man. Painting, sculpture, music and the 
drama, in their highest manifestations, afford—and 
rightly afford—some of the highest forms of education 


and of pleasure to cultivated intelligences, and, in a lesser 
degree perhaps, to the less cultured. But—and I hope 
when I say this I shall not render myself open to the 
charge of gross Philistinism—they are not absolutely 
necessary to the preservation or the maintenance of 
human existence. Indeed, some forms of painting, sculp- 
ture and music in their more modern manifestations do 
not appear to me otherwise than degrading to the public 
taste. Cubist paintings are not, to my mind, objects of 
beauty, and 1 devoutly trust that jazz music may not bea 
joy for ever. On the other hand, architecture, as I have 
said, appears to be one of those things which, ever since 
man ceased to live in caves and hollows of the earth, are 
necessary for civilised existence. You are engaged in 
producing buildings for human habitation and, I am glad 
to think, far more sanitary and satisfactory buildings than 
were produced in the somewhat recent past. You are 
also engaged in designing and carrying out buildings for 
ecclesiastical, for educational and for public purposes 
which are of absolute necessity to our present schemes of 
life. In so doing you have first of all to be possessed of 
natural aptitude, powers of imagination, of invention ; and 
secondly, you have to have the highest forms of technical 
and scientific education. You have not only to build well, 
but you have to build so as to produce objects of beauty, 
symmetry, dignity and harmony. 

Remembering these things, I was extremely glad to 
welcome the Bill recently introduced into the House of 
Lords by Lord Crawford for the registration of architects. 
The Bill has passed successfully through the Lords, and 
has now gone to the House of Commons, where I trust 
time may be found to carry it into law. When it is 
carried into law, of this I am confident: that not only 
will it raise the status of the profession and the quality 
of architecture, but it will be to the greater advantage of 
the public whom you serve. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIES, C.B. [Hon. A.] in seconding the 
vote of thanks said :—I do not know whether architecture 
is unique, but I think it must be unique in the very homely 
way in which this matter of the principal prizes for the 
students aspiring to the profession is conducted. It always 
gives me the impression of benevolence—if I may so put 
it—on the part of senior members of the profession to the 
junior members which, I think, must be unparalleled in 
any other profession. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 
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Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 


BY JOHN SWARBRICK [F.]. 


It has always been a pleasure to read the annual 

reports of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and the fifty-first, which was issued in June, 
1928, was not an exception to the rule. It was, in fact, 
one of much interest. There was a time when people 
were often disposed to regard the preservation of ancient 
buildings as an innocent diversion for the unduly senti- 
mental; such a view it may confidently be said is no 
longer held by our leading men of public affairs and by 
those to whom we can wisely look for guidance in matters 
of general policy. Probably no statesman has borne 
witness to their significance more eloquently, by both 
word and act, than the late Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
It is now generally agreed that ancient buildings have a 
most remarkable value from an educational point of view. 
Without them, how imperfectly could we appreciate the 
changes that have taken place in our social life ; how little 
could we understand the glowing, irrepressible enthu- 
siasm and the grandeur of the ideas of the great church 
builders of the mediaeval period. Without our ancient 
keeps and castles, what an imperfect notion we should 
have of the forceful, determined, empire-builders of the 
past. Without our ancient domestic buildings, how 
inadequate would be our picture of sumptuous Eliza- 
bethan hospitality, Carolean munificence, or of the 
courtly manner in which the peers and great landed 
proprietors of the Georgian era lived, uncomfortably, 
and far too spaciously, but with pomp and circumstance. 
Literary pictures and records are most valuable, but the 
kind of evidence that can be appreciated by the eye 
conveys a deeper, more perfect and permanent impression. 
Moreover, colour, size, proportion and artistic merit 
are things that the eye can alone assess. ‘The opinions 
of another, however graphic and realistic, may be entirely 
misleading. We must therefore regard the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the Ancient Monu- 
ments Society, the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Scotland, the Oxford Preservation Trust, the Cainbridge 
Preservation Trust, the Sussex Archzological Society 
Trust, and all similar bodies, as institutions that demand 
our warmest support, and bodies in which we, as archi- 
tects, should take a very special interest. It would 
perhaps be fortunate if all such bodies could be associated 
in some more directly official way with the Royal Institute. 
The present arrangements may work well, but we should 
look to the future and devise means of permanent 
co-ordination and control. 

In the past, the practice appears to have been to recom- 
mend the owners of ancient buildings to employ certain 
specially qualified architects to deal with all works of 
reparation. Doubtless, this has,in the majority of cases, 
proved the best possible course of procedure. We have, 
however, at the present time, and shall have, in the future, 
to deal with conditions widely different from those that 
originally prevailed. Now, there are numbers of fully 





qualified architects of considerable ability in all parts of 
the country, who could well do all that is essential, 

controlled by advisory architects with special experience. 
Fortunately, these facts appear to be fully realised by the 
active Committee of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, and there is evidence that it has 
adopted the wise course of merely giving advice to local 
architects in certain cases. Another highly commendable 
step has been the publication, by Mr. A. R. Powys, of the 
series of articles on ‘‘ The Repair of Ancient Buildings,”’ 
which appeared in The Builder. ‘These are fortun- 
ately to be published in book form early in the new year 
by Messrs. Dent and Son. Any Society would be 
fortunate that could command such support as that given 
by Mr. E. Jervoise, without payment, in connection with 
its efforts to compile a reliable schedule of ancient bridges ; 
but, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is, in addition, the recipient of very generous donations 
that are a tribute to the value of work now being done. 
Opinions may differ regarding the action of the Society 
in the matter of the proposed new Sacristy at Westminster 
Abbey, but no committee of human beings, however 
highly qualified, can ever be infallible. No such com- 
mittee ever has been. Regarded as a whole, the work of 
this Society will command universal admiration and 
support. In the reparation of our parish churches it 
has done much notable work, as Mr. C. R. Peers, the 
Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, stated in his 
stimulating address at the annual meeting of the Society. 
A reliable estimate of the value of its services can probably 
best be formed by picturing this country as it would be 
if William Morris and his friends had not taken the steps 
that led to the formation of the Society. In the annual 
report, deiailed particulars will be found of the pene 
works which received the attention of the Committee dur- 
ing the year which ended on the 31st December 1927, 
together with statements of account and other information. 





OLD COTTAGES AND FARM-HOUSES OF NOR- 
FOLK. By C. 7. W. Messent. Sm. fo. Norwich, 
1928. [H. W. Hunt]. 

This book represents an intensive study for one county 
of the rural architecture already treated in the admirable 
series published by Batsfords. The subject is treated 
in order of materials, but special chapters are devoted 
to farmbuildings, dovecotes and village shops. Much 
labour has been bestowed upon the compilation of the 
book, which is copiously illustrated by line sketches by 
the author. It is to be hoped that special studies will 
continue to be made of various parts of England so as in 
time to constitute a survey of the whole country, and thus 
stimulate a desire to keep what still remains of our rural 
beauties. 


nm. V. MR. 
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Schools of Architecture 
FOURTH SERIES 


II.—Northern Polytechnic School of Architecture 
[THOMAS E, SCOTT [A.], HEAD oF THE DEPARTMENT] 


Type of School and System of Government.—The work in the group of schools known as the Northern 
Northern Polytechnic School of Architecture is part of Polytechnic. 





First YEAR: COMPOSITION OF ROMAN ELEMENTS 


the Department of Architecture, Surveying and Building, The Northern Polytechnic itself was brought into 
and is one of the most important sections of educational existence by a body of educationists as a result of the 
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Technical Education Act, and was opened in 1897. It 
was, and is, controlled by an independent governing body 
which has maintained the individuality of the School until 
the present time. It is supported by funds largely pro- 
vided by the-Board of Education and the London County 
Council and an endowment from the City Parochial 
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supplemented by the public funds, and controlled by the 
Governing Body just referred to, which gives it the advan- 
tage of independent control and of public support. 
Through the L.C.C. it secures a certain amount of 
co-ordination with the general educational system of the 
County of London. 








See fear tsk fe Snopes 
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SECOND YEAR: WORKING 


Charities. "These funds are, however, administered by 


the Governors, who are elected as follows :— 
London County Council, 8. 
Central Parochial Foundation, 3. 
Co-opted, 5. 
The School is supported by the fees paid by students, 
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DRAWING OF DESIGN SUBJECT 


Contact with Day Schools.—The architectural students 
are principally drawn from secondary or public schools, 
the parents in most cases being resident in London or 
Middlesex. A certain number of scholarships are 
awarded annually by the L.C.C. and the Middlesex 
County Council, and are available for competition 
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amongst day scholars of the respective county areas. 
Other scholarships are available for competition amongst 
scholars attending junior technical schools. The entrance 
examination and personal interviews control the accept- 
ance into the School of suitable candidates. 
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Physics and Chemistry —The Department of Architecture, 
Surveving and Building, as its name implies, possesses a 
School of Building and allied subjects. As a result, the 
student in the School of Architecture is able to reccive 
thoroughly practical workshop training and to obtain first- 




















Tuirp YEAR: INTERIOR DECORATION 


Scholarships.—The existence of scholarships tends to 
raise the general standard of work among the students, 
while the ultimate necessity of earning their living 
ensures that the majority of those in the School display 
unmistakable keenness and industry. 

School of Architecture, School of 3uilding, Schools of 


hand knowledge of the manipulation of tools and of the 
possibilities of building materials. In addition he secures 
the benefit of tuition by experts in steel construction, 
reinforced concrete, quantity surveying, sanitation, build- 
ing materials and building supervision. 

Outside the department, but forming part of the 
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Northern Polytechnic, are Schools of Chemistry and 
Physics. The highly trained scientific staffs of these 
schools, part of whose duty consists of the tabulation and 
study of problems connected with the science of building, 
are available for the architectural student, who can learn 
from them the scientific and mechanical principles which 
underlie the use of building materials, strains in struc- 
tures, mechanics of building, and also the elements of 
electricity, heating, ventilation, acoustics and other 
problems. 

In practice it is found that this co-ordination of the 
practical side of building with the sciences of chemistry 
and physics is of very real advantage to the complete 
curriculum of the Architectural School. 

Architectural Education—The foregoing paragraphs 
would appear to stress to an undue extent the practical 
side of architecture. This is far from being the case. It 
is the principle of the School, as it must be of the pro- 
fession, that design is the basis of the work of the archi- 
tect, and that all other subjects are subsidiary to this 
important architectural function. 

Design, therefore, occupies an extremely large part of 
the curriculum. A weekly esquisse is held throughout 
the year. More elaborate design subjects are taken and 
given positions of extreme importance through each 
term; moreover, studio drawing, colouring, rendering 
and draughtsmanship are regarded as items of unques- 
tioned necessity in the scheme of architectural training. 

Studio Drawing.—The syllabus of work in connection 
with studio drawing has been arranged to cover all types 
of draughtsmanship with which the architect may be 
called upon to deal, and covers cast drawings in pen, 
pencil and wash, rendered drawings, perspective, colour 
harmony and colour composition, and drawing from the 
antique. It is probable that a class in life drawing will 
be commenced within the next few weeks. Studio work 
also covers regular visits to the British and South Ken- 
sington Museums and the preparation of sketches and 
measured drawings. 

Aims of the School_—The aim of the School has been to 
impress upon the architectural student the fact that archi- 
tecture is in reality fine and imaginative building. He is 
encouraged to obtain a complete grasp of the practical 
requirements of building, together with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the magnificent forms of the great historical 
periods, so that he is, in the course of time, able to 
exercise imagination and originality in the production of 
work which will fulfil all the practical requirements of 
planning. The ideal scheme is shown to be one which 
satisfies the users of the building and at the same time 
clothes the bones of the structure with form and texture 
which are externally attractive to the eye and the intellect, 
and internally provide comfort, effect, attractiveness and 
suitability in the wide range of buildings which it falls to 
the lot of the architect to produce. 

The great keynote of the School teaching is the com- 
bination of exact knowledge with imaginative qualities. It 
is believed that, by the acquisition of a comprehensive 
knowledge of materials and structure, the student will be 
able to carry out work with exactness and effect, to design 
details which will fulfil all the requirements of the par- 
ticular part of the building they are intended to adorn, 
which respect tradition and possess the unmistakable 
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imprint of new thought, of new dispositions, and of the 
business and legal aspects which are so essential to the pro- 
duction of successful buildings under modern conditions. 

It is believed that the country requires architectural 
ability of the highest order, and that it is the business of 
the School to discover where native ability of this kind 
exists and to develop it until its owner is able to command 
the great field of knowledge which is covered by the 
extensive practice of the profession. 

[Contributed by Mr. T. P. Bennett [F.], Head of the 
Dep2rtment, 1922-28]. 





ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting held 
on 14 January, convened by the R.I.B.A. and attended 
by representatives of the more important societies inter- 
ested in the amenities of London :— 

This meeting is of opinion that the Bill now before 
Parliament for the extension of time for the building 
of St. Paul’s Bridge ought not to be agreed to :— 

(a) Because any bridge with its approaches in the 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s must be a danger, either 
in its construction or its natural consequences, to the 
stability, amenities and artistic value of the Cathedral, 
and 

(b) Because the Royal Commission on Cross-River 
Traffic (as well as the Royal Fine Art Commission) has 
rejected a scheme for a St. Paul’s Bridge. 


MR. D. S. MacCOLL [Hon. 4.]. 

Mr. D. S. MacColl, the critic and painter, has become 
Editor of Artwork on the retirement of Mr. Herbert 
Wauthier. 

Mr. MacColl has served as a critic on the Spectator, 
Manchester Guardian and Saturday Review, and is the 
author of a volume on “‘ Nineteenth Century Art.” He 
was at one time editor of the Architectural Review, and is 
an Hon. Associate of the R.I.B.A. He was for some 
years the Keeper of the Tate Gallery and afterwards of 
the Wallace Collection, and a Trustee of the Tate Gallery. 
He took the lead in the foundation of the National Art- 
Collections Fund of the Contemporary Art Society, and 
of the modern Foreign Gallery at Millbank, and he is a 
member of the Royal Fine Art Commission. 


MR. F. R. HIORNS. ; 
Mr. Fredk. R. Hiorns [F.] has been elected a Fellow of 


the Society of Antiquaries. 





AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP FOR LIVERPOOL 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The American Society of Arts and Sciences has founded 
three valuable travelling scholarships in architecture—one for 
an American student to study European architecture, one for 
a French student to study American architecture, and one for 
an English student to study American architecture. 

This last scholarship has been given to the Liverpool 
School. It is of the value of £300 a year, and, as a seat is to be 
found in an American office for the holder for four months of 
the time he is in America, when he will receive a salary, the 
value is really greater. For the remaining two months he is to 
travel, and after his visit it is a condition that he writes a thesis 
on some recent development of American architecture. These 
theses will in time, it is thought, make a valuable historical 
record of the progress of architecture in America. 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Vembers of Allied Societies is particularly called to this page.) 


Notices 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 


r CANADA 
TWENTY-SECOND GENERAL ANNUAL MIEETIN¢ 
Montreal, 21 February 1929, and Toronto, 22 and 23 Februar, 
1929 


The twenty-second general annual meeting of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada will be held at Montreal, 
Que., on Thursday, 21 February 1929, and will be adjourned 
to resume its business in Toronto, Ont., on Friday and 
Saturday, 22 and 23 February 1929. 

The business of this meeting will be as follows 

1. Meeting of the (1928) Council 

2. Sessions of the general annual meeting (a) routine 
business, (5) reports, (¢) miscellaneous matters 

3. Meeting of the (1929) Council for the election of officers 
and other matters. 

4. Annual dinner. 

Atcipe CHausst, Honorary Secretary. 


THE SOUTH WAL.ES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
CENTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH 

The annual Prize Distribution and Exhibition of Designs 
and Measured Drawings of the Welsh School of Architecture 
will be held at the Assembly Hall, Technical College, Cardiff, 
on Thursday, 31 January 1929, at 4.30 p.m The chair will 
he taken by C. S. Thomas, Esq., ¥.R.I.B.A. (President of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects). 

The prizes will be presented by the Right Hon. The Lord 
Mayor (Alderman W. R. Williams, J.P.).. An address on the 
work of the School of Architecture will be given by W. 5 
Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. (Head cf the Welsh School ot 


Architecture, the Technical College, Cardiff Tea will be 
provided, 4.30-5.30 p.m. _ J.adies will be especially welLomed 

R.S.V.P. not later than 28 January (stating if you will be 
accompanied by one or more friends) to: The Hon. Secretary, 
South Wales Institute of Architects, Central Branch, The 


Technical College, Cardift 


SMOKING CONCERT, 31 JANUAR’ 

A Smoking Concert will be held at the Dormie Cafe, Queen 
Street, Cardiff, on 31 January from 7.15 to 10.15 p.m. An 
excellent musical programme is being arranged and retresh- 
ments will be provided. ‘Tickets, price 2s.6d., may be obtained 
from Mr. G. L. Price, c o Messrs. Ivor Jone ind Pei 
‘Thomas, 6 and 7 St. John’s Square, Cardiff; Miss K. Atkins, 
cio T. Alwyn Llovd, Fsq., F.R.I.B.A., 6 Cathedral Road, 


Cardiff; Miss O. Price and Mr. C. J. Bartlett, The Welsh 
School of Architecture, or applications for tickets, enclosing 
remittance, may be sent to W. S. Purchon, Esq., Branch Hon. 
Secretary, not later than 25 Januar 


INSTITUTE OF ARBITRATORS. 
Captain W. T. Cresswell, B.A.I., will lecture on the 
‘* Conduct of an Arbitration’ at 5 High Street, Cardiff, on 


Thursday, 7 February, at 5 p.m., under the auspices of the 
Institute of Arbitrators, and an invitation is extended by that 
Institute to the members of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects (Cardiff Branch) to attend. 
W. S. PuRCHON, 
Branch Hon, Secretary. 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The following list of meetings has been arranged by the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association for 
1929: 

Friday, 18 January.—Council meeting, Winchester, 3 p.m. ; 
(seneral meeting, Winchester, 6.15 p.m. 

Saturday, 2 March-—€Excursion, Bournemouth Pavilion. 
Conducted by Messrs.G.W. Home and S. Knight, A.A.R.I.B.A. 

Friday, 15 March.—Council meeting, Southampton, 3 p.m. ; 
nominations for Council and Officers. Public lecture, South- 
ampton, 6.30 p.m. Captain Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., 
‘* Architecture and the General Public.” 

Friday, 19 April—General meeting, Winchester, 5.30 
p.m. ; nominations for Council and officers ; Public lecture, 
Winchester, 6.30 p.m. Dr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., 
‘** Town Planning here and in America.”’ 

Saturday, 11 May.—Annual general meeting, Winchester, 
10 a.m.; election of Council and officers. Visit of Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Association to Winchester. 

Thursday, 6 June, to Wednesday, 12 Fune—Exhibition of 
selected testimonies of study for R.I.B.A. Intermediate and 
Final Examinations, Portsmouth. 

Wednesday, 12 June, to Saturday, 15 Fune.—British Archi- 
tects’ Conference, York. 

Saturday, 22 Fune.—Excursion. 

Wednesday, 3 Fuly, to Wednesday, 10 Fuly.—Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Bournemouth. 

Saturday, 17 August —Excursion, 

Friday, 18 October.—Council Meeting, Winchester, 3 p.m. ; 
general meeting, Winchester, 6.15 p.m. (President's Address). 

Thursday, 


6.30 p.m 


7 November.—Public lecture, Bournemouth, 
Friday, 6 December.—Council meeting, Winchester, 3 p.m. ; 

General meeting, Winchester, 6.15 p.m. 

A. L. Roperts, Honorary Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

‘The Education Committee of the Manchester Society of 
\rchitects arranged for the following lectures te be given during 
the Winter Session :— 

14, November 1928.—‘ The Depreciation in the Value of 
Property due to High Buildings,’’ by John Swarbrick, Esq., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

12 December 1928.—* Modern Work in France and Holland,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A, 

9 January 1929.— The Origin of Gothic,” by T. D. Barlow. 
Esq., M.A 
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13 February 1929.—‘‘ Everyday Houses, English and 
Foreign,” by Oswald Milne, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

13 March 1929.—“ Security: The Construction of a 
Modern Strong Room,” by J. Hembrow, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE AND 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The annual meeting of the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects will be held 
at the Swan Hotel, Bedford, at 3.30 p.m., on Friday, 

1 February. 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Kent Education Committee and the South-Eastern 
Society of Architects arranged for two illustrated lectures on 
“ Beautifying our Surroundings,” by Mr. R. Goulburn 
Lovell [4.], to be given in the Town Hall, Maidstone, on 
16 and 23 January. Mr. Lovell chose as his subjects, “‘ The 
Design of Buildings ” and “‘ The Improvement of Town and 
Countryside.” A list is printed below of other dates and 
towns where similar meetings will be held : 

Thursday, 10 January 1929.—Farnham. 

Wednesday, 16 January 1929.—Maidstone. 

Thursday, 17 January 1929.—Farnham. 

Wednesday, 23 January 1929.—Maidstone. 

Thursday, 24 January 1929.—Canterbury. 

Friday, 25 January 1929.—Ashford. 

Thursday, 31 January 1929.—Canterbury. 

Friday, 1 February 1929.—Ashford. 

Friday, 8 February 1929.—Margate. 

Thursday, 14 February 1929.—Ramsgate. 

Friday, 15 February 1929.—Margate. 

Thursday, 21 February 1929.—Ramsgate. 








WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
SESSIONAL MEETINGS, 1928-29. 
Thursdays at 7 p.m., at the Society’s Headquarters, except 
where otherwise stated. 

31 January.—Students’ Evening—Debhate: ‘To be the 
compleat Architect is it mecessary to engage in broader 
interests than those usually associated with the practice of 
architecture.’’ (4) E. Seel. (N) J. Needham. 

7 February.—General Meeting—Lecture: ‘*'Town Plan- 
ning,”” by H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1. (Illus- 
trated.) 

Exhibitions of drawings and photographs of executed works 
by members are on view at each meeting. 

NOTICE. 

Members are asked to notify any change of title or address 
without delay in order that the necessary change may be 
made in the next year book. 

A number of applications for employment are on the register 
Practising members desiring assistance are requested to com- 
municate with the Hon. Secretary. 

JosepH ADDISON, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Reports 
THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


On 14! November Mr. John Swarbrick read a_ paper 
before the, Manchester Society of Architects on ‘ The 
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Depreciation in the Value of Property due to High 
Buildings,’’ which was illustrated by a considerable number of 
modern easement of light projections, used by him in connec- 
tion with cases in London, Manchester and other places. Mr. 
Harry S. Fairhurst, F.R.I.B.A., a Past-President of the 
Society, occupied the chair. Referring to the action of the 
Manchester Corporation in certain recent cases, the lecturer 
asked whether it was in the best interests of the community as 
a whole that municipal corporations should be left to determine 
which firm should be permitted to erect great structures and 
increase both their rental and site values, and at}the same time 
correspondingly depreciate the rental and site values of 
adjoining sites. He explained by means of illustrations how 
loss of natural illumination from the sky affected the rental 
value of various kinds of city premises. ‘‘ We,” he said, ‘‘ who 
have been accustomed in the past to four- and five-storey 
buildings know how even in them the natural light of the sky is 
often very largely cut out.’’ The streets between such buildings 
might be comparatively light, although the sunshine might 
rarely enter them, owing to the fact that they were exposed t 
the bright diffused light from the zenith. But what was bound 
to be the condition of the offices from which the light was inter- 
cepted ? They all knew from experience that those who worked 
in offices and factories in which a minimum amount of direct 
light from the sky was obtainable, suffered from a variety of 
forms of sickness and ill-health. They also knew that those who 
worked out of doors and received the invisible ultra-violet rays 
enjoyed, almost without exception, comparatively robust 
health, did their work with vigour and took a pleasure in it. 

In the past, it had been exceedingly difficult to assess in a 
proper manner what would be a reasonable amount of com- 
pensation to pay to a firm whose easements of light had been 
detrimentally affected by a new building. The difficulty had 
arisen owing to the lack of means to define scientifically in an 
absolutely indisputable way the exact nature of the injury that 
had been done. Fortunately means had now been found 
whereby all uncertainty had been removed. There might still 
be differences regarding the extent to which a specific infringe- 
ment of light would affect the rental value, but there need be no 
uncertainty regarding the precise nature of the infringement. 
\t one time it was customary to measure lighting conditions by 
means of photometers, but that could obviously only be done 
when the conditions in question were in existence, as after a 
new building had been erected. There were, however, con- 
siderable technical difficulties in doing that accurately, owing 
to the rapid variations in intensity of illumination that might be 
taking place externally at the time. The only way in which 
photometers could be used satisfactorily in that manner was 
when two instruments, calibrated so as to give exactly the same 
reading under identical conditions, were used, both inter 
nally and externally, at exactly the same times. In that way, 
it was possible to obtain corresponding readings at the same 
moment, both within and without the buildings, and so to 
obtain reliable results. The most reliable method of measuring 
loss of illuminations was represented by a series of projections 
on paper which were usually known as Sky Projections, Calcu- 
lating Sheets and Daylight Plans. The new methods were most 
helpful because they made it possible not only to show exactly 
how much light would be lost in any interior, owing to the 
erection of a proposed new building, that had not been com- 
menced, but also to prove exactly the amount of light that 
was obstructed by some previous erection which had been 
demolished. ‘That was most important. 

In conclusion, Mr. Swarbrick stated that, owing to human 
nature and temperament, it was sometimes quite impossible to 
determine disputes of this kind by mutual agreement. In some 
cases, as they all knew, such cases drifted into Court, and nct 
infrequently were referred to arbitration. In either case, in the 
normal course of things, a considerable amount of expense was 
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incurred;by each party to the dispute. One of the most inex- 
pensive ways in which he had known a dispute of this kind to 
be settled, was that adopted in a certain recent case in London, 
in which he had been retained. In that instance, an eminent 
architect was appointed sole arbitrator, and it was agreed that 
each party should be represented by only one witness and that 
neither solicitors nor counsel should be present at either the 
hearing or the inspection. In this way, he represented his 
clients, the owners of the dominant tenement, whilst a well- 
known light specialist was retained on behalf of the building 
owner, responsible for the erection of the servient tenement. 
The award in question was given in favour of his client, who 
was awarded compensation free from all costs. As the matters 
in dispute were almost entirely of a technical nature, it seemed 
to him that the course adopted was a sound one, and one that 
might be followed in many other cases in which legal issues 
were not controlling factors in the making of the award. He 
understood that an arbitrator, appointed under the Arbitration 
Act, could always apply to the High Court for a ruling on a legal 
issue, if he should consider that it was desirable to do so. In 
many cases, the main difficulty of the Arbitrator was to ascertain 
precisely what the facts were. 

The lecture of Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 
O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., was given at a meeting of the Society 
on 12 December, at which Mr. Francis Jones, F.R.I.B.A., 
the President of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
presided. The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 
Colonel Cart de Lafontaine described much of the best 
work of the younger generation in both France and 
Holland, and explained the architectural tendencies com- 
mon in both countries. He directed special attention to the 
simple composition and lines of severe classicism to be found in 
both cases. At the conclusion of his lecture he expressed the 
opinion that architects should realise the possibilities of rein- 
forced concrete for all types of buildings, and derive what 
advantage they can from the examples set by the architects 
of both France and Holland, whilst at the same time taking care 
to avoid the errors and defects of their methods. He also sug- 
gested that architects might encourage good building by giving 
medals to workmen engaged on building contracts, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that such a course would do much to 
increase the enthusiasm of the men and give them a much 
greater interest in their work. 

THE ANNUAL D:INNER 

The annual dinner of the Manchester Society of Architects 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, on 7 December 
1928. The guests of the Society included Mr. Walter Tapper, 
A.R.A., President of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Colonel Westcott, Lord Mayor of Manchester; Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., and Lady Scott; Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.A.:; Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Manchester ; Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; His Honour Judge Leigh. 

Mr. Francis Jones, F.R.I.B.A., the President of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The 
Roval Institute of British Architects and the Allied Societies,”’ 
said that much of the value of a city depended on its exterior 
things, its buildings, its roads, yet very little did they hear of 
such amenities. Along the arterial road there might be 
seen a thin red line, or a black one, of cottages, shops 
and other buildings, all straggling out and spoiling these 
magnificent roads. Why did we allow this? People were 
paying large sums for these roads, and he could not see w hy 
we should not go to the additional expense of employing some- 
one who would control in some slight degree the design of 
buildings on the roads, and he would suggest this to the Lord 
Mavor of Manchester as a worthy object. The architectural 
societies must do something about it. They should be able to 
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help the Society for the Preservation of Rural England in such 
matters. 

_Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in respondiing to the toast, described 
architecture as a moral, intellectual, and social force. For this 
reason, he had always pressed for the inclusion of the study of 
fine arts in a general education. . 

Sir Robert Lorimer, K.B.E., A.R.A., R.S.A., who also 
responded to the toast, said that he believed architects were 
becoming more practical than they used to be, and the line 
they took was that they must make their buildings as fit for their 
purpose as possible. If people would depend upon plan, and 
proportion, and light and shade, and cut out such “ classic 
stuff” as the fat boy holding up the soup tureen, there would 
be money to spend on one or two pieces of real artistic detail 
such as those he had seen in many parts of Sweden. ; 

Mr. G. B. Howcroft, M.C., M.A., A.R.I.B.A., in proposing 
the toast of ‘“‘ The City of Manchester,” complimented the 
city on a number of new buildings that had been built within 
the last few years of outstanding character. 

The Rt. Hon. Colonel George Westcott, J.P., Lord Mavor of 
Manchester, in his response, invited the architects to help in 
the city’s affairs. There were 140 members on the City 
Council, but, if among them there were not architects, their 
pressure could only be exerted from outside. It was seldom 
that he heard the small voice of the Society raised in the help of 
the city’s affairs. If that help were missing it was the fault of 
the architects. 'The Society might have been of great value on 
several occasions, but he had never heard or received, for 
instance, a single suggestion for the development of Wythen- 
shawe. If the city were to develop as the society desired, it 
was for the Society to rise in its strength and say what it 
thought. Manchester was now committed to the erection of a 
magnificent library in Peter Street and he was anxious to see 
the beginning of the Art Gallery in Piccadilly, but that could 
not be unti! the new library made room for the books from the 
old library. 

The toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ’’ was proposed by Professor A. H. 
Worthington, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., and responded to by his 
Honour Judge Leigh, the Dean of Manchester, and Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
PRECIS OF SPECIAL MEETING HELD 20 DECEMBER 1928. 

The proposals of the Council R.I.B.A. to re-open the 
Licentiateship Class of Membership on the same terms as 
the 1909 Charter, etc., was approved by the General Meeting. 

Members who are also Members of the R.I.B.A., are asked 
to support the Soc‘ety’s verdict by recording their approval 
on the voting paper they wil receive in due course. 


Mr. G. H. Foggitt [A.], president, took the chair at a special 
general meeting held at Leeds on 10 January, to consider the 
control of building design, and to frame a reply to the Improve- 
ments Committee of the Leeds City Council, which had invited 
the society to submit proposals for the control of the design 
of buildings along arterial roads within its jurisdiction. 

The council of the society had requested Mr. Robert H. 
Mattocks, M.T.P.I., to pass in review the methods and amount 
of control exercised elsewhere, as a means of eliciting discussion. 
Mr. Mattocks gave as the title of this paper : ‘‘ To consider 
the Advisibility of Control of the Design of Buildings erected 
along Arterial Roads in our Cities.” 

After ce.ling with the scope of control already in action in 
this country, on the continent and in America, Mr. Mattocks 
went on to consider the various ways in which it is put into 
effect: In most places, where control exists, there is an art 
commission or a council of experts, but the power of veto is 
often vested in another body and not in the commission. 
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In each Swedish municipal borough and urban district the 
power of control is vested in a building board of 5 members, 
three being elected by the city council. Stockholm has also 
an advisory committee of nine, two of whom are members 
of the Council, the rest are approved after consultation with 
specialist bodies. In Prussia the act is administered by the 
building police in co-operation with the Municipal Authorities. 
In Berlin the building police pass all the less important build- 
ings and the more important ones are submitted to a higher 
council of experts. 

This higher council of experts consists of one member of 
the Academy of Art, one member of the Academy of Building 
Construction, the Reich Art Adviser, a technical official 
nominated by the Ministry of Social Welfare, the head of the 
Department of Art in the Ministry of Arts and Sciences, the 
Conservator of artistic monuments, the leading technical 
officials in the building police departments of the Chief Presi- 
dent of the Province of Brandenberg, and of the Police President 
in Berlin, a member of the Bund Deutscher Architeken, a 
member of the Architektenverein, a representative of the 
Municipal building police, the City Engineer for underground 
and street construction, the City Planning and Building 
architect (both are members of the Municipal Council), and 
several members of the Municipal Council and of the District 
Councils. The City Planning and Building Architect pre- 
sides over the Council. 

In the whole of Germany “‘ influence on the architecture of 
buildings is exercised everywhere by means of * architectural 
control,’ sometimes functioning through administrative bodies 
provided for in the budget, but in many cases function is 
exercised by the town planning office or the building office. 

‘‘In important cases in which the architectural concrol 
requires support or needs restraint, an advisory council of 
experts is called together. 

‘** Originally when the German towns were entirely under 
the state building police administration and the notion pre- 
vailed that insistence on zsthetic requirements was not a 
function of the police, the town set up an architectural control 
department completely independent of the building police. 
The municipal authorities in these circumstances could not 
exercise the powers of the building police so as to enforce 
their views on builders. ‘They could only use the influence 
of such powers as the municipality itself could bestow upon 
them. ‘These powers were, exemption from the prohibition 
of buildings on streets not yet laid out, and exemption from 
the provision of building bye-laws, which the state building 
police could not give without the approval of the municipality.” 
By stretching these two powers to their limit, control over 
almost all building has been obtained. 

“The most determined opponents of architectural control 
everywhere are those architects and contractors who have 
little or no artistic training. On the other hand, competent 
and qualified architects welcome and support architectural 
control because their own efforts to combat disfigurement 
by bad neighbouring buildings are upheld, and because the 
architectural control official invariably recommends building 
contractors to avail themselves of the service of competent 
architects. 

“The committee of experts, generally speaking, have not 
fulfilled the expectations of those who recommend them, the 
tendency being to make them too large.” 5 : 

In the United States the most interesting experiment is 
that being made in Washington. All new designs for public 
buildings being already controlled by the National Commission, 
the new body seeks to complete the network of control by 
taking action in respect to all designs for private buildings. 
Its object is to influence such design at the time of inception, if 
possible, or alternatively, before it has been sanctioned by 
the Local Authority, and to supplement this action by publish- 
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ing carefully phrased reviews of new buildings for the enlighten- 
ment and guidance of the man in the street. These criticisms 
are intended to be constructive and are regularly transmitted 
each week to the owner or architect concerned. There is 
nothing compulsory about this advice ; many owners and 
architects have co-operated and benefited by it, the result as 
a whole being a substantial balance to the good. 

Most of the ablest architects of Washington are members 
of this novel council and they are all liable to service on an 
arbitrary assignment. The service is voluntary. New blood 
and a broad outlook are secured by bringing the whole fifty- 
two architect members of the Council into service by means of 
a constantly changing jury system, whereby an executive of 
three of the fifty-two members meet each week to adjudicate ; 
each week one new member is added and one dropped in 
accordance with a schedule of assignments for the year, this 
schedule being arranged and sponsored by a co-ordinate 
committee of the Washington Chapter of the Institute of 
Architects. 

This experiment has the merit of being a broadly conceived 
honorary service operated by the profession itself and the 
local authority apparently grants permission to utilise the 
submissions already legally made in compliance with the local 
bye-laws. There is no legal power of veto, however, and 
results must be obtained by persuasion, assisted in obstinate 
cases by the coercive power of public opinion. 

In this country the Bath Act is the best known example 
of control. It gave the corporation power to appoint a standing 
advisory committee for the city of whom one is to be an 
F.R.I.B.A. and one a F.S.I., nominated in each case by the 
president of the institute concerned, and the third a J.P., to 
be nominated by the Council but not himself a member of 
the Council, and it was made the business of this advisory 
committee when called in to act for the corporation in ap- 
proving or disapproving “‘ any matter referred to them ”’ by 
the Corporation. ‘The following description of its working 
has been given by someone in Bath. 

“You will find, I think, that the Bath Clause operates in 
the following way: An architect or builder deposits plans 
with the Surveying Committee of the Bath Corporation for 
approval under the bye-laws, and now presumably under the 
Amenities Clause. The Surveying Committee consider those 
plans, and have power to reject if in their view the elevations 
or materials which it is proposed to be used are unsuitable, 
and if they do reject, notice is then given to the architect or 
builder depositing, and they then have the opportunity of 
appealing against the decision of the Committee and asking 
that their case might be considered by the Advisory Tribunal. 
If they do appeal and it goes to the Advisory Tribunal, the 
decision of that body has to be accepted by the depositors of 
the plans and by the Corporation. This Advisory Tribunal 
has been appointed for twelve months, but up to the present 
it has not even met. 

‘* In my view there are two great weaknesses in the Bath 
Clause—firstly, that the Tribunal can only function on appeal, 
instead of all plans deposited being submitted to the tribunal 
for its opinion before going to the Surveying Committee ; 
secondly, that it does not apply, as far as I can read in the 
Clause, to anything which the Corporation themselves might 
desire to do. ‘This would be a great danger in some places 
where the department concerned with the erection of public 
buildings is insufficiently staffed. I consider that any under- 
takings projected by the Corporation should be subject te 
the same supervision by the Advisory Tribunal as those sub- 
mitted by private individuals, as I cannot conceive a committee 
sitting upon its own proposals rejecting them so as to give 
the Tribunal a chance of considering them. 

‘* T believe the Bath Clause, amended and strengthened in 
the two directions I have named, would be a very great power 








= 
for good in the district, but without supervision, I am afraid 
as is evidenced by no case having come before the Advisory 
Tribunal in over twelve months—it is of little use.”’ 

The Ministry of Health have prepared a model Clause on 
the lines of the Bath Act, but state that the Minister is only, 
‘* prepared to include similar powers in town planning schemes 
where he is satisfied that the responsible authorities can exer- 
cise the powers, and are in a position to establish the necessary 
machinery for reviewing the plans. The extent to which it 
may be found possible to give these powers must clearly 
depend upon the use that is actually made of them and the 
continuance of public opinion in their favour, and the inclusion 
of powers of the kind in particular schemes will be regarded 
as experimental and their working carefully watched. 

‘Tt would be a mistake, however, to place undue reliance on 
the power of regulation and control. At the best, it can do 
little more than prevent obvious defacement, and the attain- 
ment of sound standards of building design and appearance 
must depend in the main on the general growth of esthetic 
taste and feeling, and the spread of influence by the force of 
education, example and persuasion.”’ 

Those of you who have read the Rural England number of 
the Architects’ Journal will have noticed how varied are the 
answers to the questionnaires on control. Control confined 
to such things as colour of roof coverings and walls, kind ot 
roof material, scale with reference to adjacent buildings could 
be imposed with a fair degree of unanimity, but the division 
of opinion on actual control of design is very marked. Itis 
felt that control by laymen would not be good enough and that 
control by a committee with only one architect on it would 
place that architect in an undesirable relationship to the other 
members of the profession, and it might also, if he was still 
in practice, be the means of bringing him more work. Were 
there sufficient architects of good standing, the rota system 
used in Washington might get over these objections. Control 
in some districts would be a big task if all buildings’ plans used 
had to be reviewed. In Leeds, for instance, about 70 plans 
are passed each month; to review so many designs would 
take more time than any one architect could spare unless 
paid for his work. Many of the contributors to the discussion 
are averse to the Advisory Committee’s recommendations 
being backed by power toenforce. In this respect it is interest- 
ing to note this quotation from the International Town Plan- 
ning Bulletin. 

‘ It is to be remarked that Munich and Stuttgart, two towns 
that have accomplished great things and produced excellent 
results in preserving their old buildings and their ‘ town 
pictures’ have not the most powerful legal means at their dis- 
posal nor the organisations to compel enforcement such as 
exist in some towns that get much less satisfactory results 
In Munich and Stuttgart, in fact, architectural control is nota 
principle even in the hands of an official body ; it works un- 
obtrusively and does not appear at all in the municipal organisa- 
tions, but the results of its labours are everywhere obvious. 
Even in architecture good traditions and customs are better 
than strong laws.”’ 

There is something to be said in relation to control on 
arterial roads even when control is not exercised elsewhere. 
These roads are the main lines of entry into the towns and 
should create a good impression, also control might help to 
stop the worst type of ribbon development, as those who dislike 
being dictated to would probably build elsewhere 

A discussion followed in which Messrs. Joseph Addison [1.], 
Victor Bain [F.1, E. O. Robinson [A.], D. S. Andrews, B. R. 
Gribbon [A.], and J. E. Stocks took part. As a result of the 
opinions and suggestions advanced, a reply was framed request- 
ing the Improvements Committee of the Corporation to adopt 
a panel from which a changing quota could be drawn, com- 
posed of one representative of the Improvements Committee ; 
two from the architectural profession ; two from the artistic 
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professions, other than that of architecture ; and one from the 
University of Leeds, to assist in the decisions of the committee 
as to the designs of the buildings in question. 


Obituary 


ARTHUR DIXON [F._] 

Mr. Arthur Stansfeld Dixon died suddenly on “Tuesday, 
8 January, at the age of 72. Mr. Dixon was the eldest son 
of the late George Dixon, M.P., and was born at Edgbaston 
in 1856. He was educated at Rugby and at University College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. He entered the 
architectural profession, and although he did a good deal oj 
general work it was in the ecclesiastical branch of the art that 
he specialised. He designed St. Andrew’s Church, Barnt 
Green; St. Basil’s Church, Birmingham ; the Chapel at 
Bishopscroft, Harborne ; the Parish Church, Rowley Regis : 
and the Chapel of the Grey Ladies’ College at Coventry. He 
also designed the Cathedral of the English Church Mission at 
Seoul, Korea, visiting that country in connection with the 
commission. He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and was actively associated with the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, of which society he 
Was a past president. He was also a partner in the firm of 
Rabone Bros. and Co. 


VICTOR HODGSON [L.] 
It is with great regret that we announce the death of Mr 
Victor Hodgson, at Cuilcheanna, Onich, Inverness-shire, on 

January 1929. Born at Welcombe, Harpenden, Herts, in 
1875, Mr. Hodgson was the son of Mr. Henry T'ylston 
Hodgson, a railway director and for some _ years deputy- 
chairman of the Midland Railway. He was educated at 
Harrow, and adopted the profession of an architect. Mr 
Hodgson was F.S.A., F.S.A. (Scotland). 

Mr. Hodgson devoted many years to a careful and detailed 
study of the history and archxology of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland. He was the founder of the West Highland 
Museum, Fort William, and secretary since its foundation 
five vearsago. The West Highland Museum is a rare example 
of a regional museum. It began with collections from 
croft houses of furniture nd articles Miasiiadine past life ir 
the Highlands. Subsequently many valuable relics were 
acquired, 

Among other work Mr. Hodgson buailt a house at Ardna- 
murchan, which its of interest as being 2 copy of an old Highland 
croft house built of local stone, blue granite with heather 
thatching. 





CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES, 1929 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters have arranged a 
series of lectures to be held during February on the following 
dates at 8 p.m. :— 

7 February: The Rt. Rev. H. Hensley Henson, D.D 
Lord Bishop of Durham, on ‘* Durham Castle,’’ the Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, K.G., in the chair. 

14 February: Sir Frank Baines, K.C.V.O., C.BE.. 
F.R.I.B.A., on ‘* Ancient Castles and Abbeys,’’ Colonel and 
Alderman Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bart., C.B.E., in the 
chair, 

21 February: Raymond Unwin, Esq., F.R.1I.B.A., on 

The Housing Problem and How it has been Met,” Sir 
Richard Paget, Bart., in the chair. 

28 February : E. Guy Dawber, Esq., A.R.A., P.P.R.L.B.A.. 
on ** The English Countryside and Cottages—Old and New, 
the Rt. Hon. Ear! Ferrers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 


The lectures will be illustrated by lantern photographs. 
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THE USE OF AMYL ACETATE IN PAINT SPRAY- 
ING SOLUTIONS. 

The Science Standing Committee have had under 
consideration the question of the use of amyl acetate 
as a solvent for paint sprays, as information had reached 
them from several sources that the use of such a solution 
affected the health of the operator. 

The Home Office have already formulated certain 
stringent requiremenis respecting the use of such a 
solvent in enclosed spaces, where its use is continuous, 
is, for example, in pajnting by spraying of motor car 
bodies, but the question which more closely concerned the 
Science Standing Committee was the use of such a 
spraying solution for painting the interior of buildings, 
which use naturally would only be occasioned in specttic 
buildings. 

To enable the Committee to come to a decision on the 
matter they heard in evidence a deputation from the 
London Asseciation of Master Decorators, from whom 
they subsequently received a considered memorandum, 
copy of which is printed below. 

In view of this considered opinion the Science Com- 
mittee suggest that paint solutions of which the solvent is 
amyl acetate should not be used for interior decorative 
work except under very special conditions. 

LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 

DECORATORS. 

Avenue Chambers, 

Ve rnon Place, 

Southampton Rov, 
ff SG O 
4 July 192. 

AvtyL ACETATE IN SPRAYING SOLUTIONS. 

Dear Sir,—Following upon my letter of 2 May and in 
response to the request made by the Chairman of your Science 
Standing Committee at the Meeting of that Committee held 
on 14 June, attended by a delegation from this Association 
1elative to the use of amyl acetate, I am instructed to submit 
the following report :— 

It must be understood that the opinion of this Association 
in this matter has been formed after a full consideration of 
the character of the work in which its members are mainly 
concerned, the decoration of normal residential and business 
premises in London: for whilst deprecating the application ot 
paints by spray (in which form amyl] acetate is principally 
applied) the Association does not pretend to disguise the fact 
that spraying, and the use of cellulose enamels containing 
amyl acetate or similar solvents, have come to stay, and that 
when used under suitable conditions, probably possess certain 
advantages. 

This Association bases its opinion against the use of spraying 
generally, and of materials containing amy] acetate in particular 
on two main grounds : 

1. ‘lhe health of the operator. 

2. The difficulty of complying with restrictive Home 
Office regulations. (Factory and Workshop Act 1901, s. 1 (1) 
(d) and s. 74) 

In regard to the health of the operator, the Association has 
no evidence that amyl acetate is scheduled as a poison, but 
there is ample evidence from various sources, including the 
personal experience of some members of the Association, that 
the use of this diluent or solvent does produce upon the work- 
men engaged in its application a sense of intoxication accom- 
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panied by irritation of the nose and throat, causing a choking 
feeling. ‘There is evidence that in some cases workmen aie 
more or less tolerant to these effects, but in considering the 
majority this Association is of opinion that such unpleasant 
effects are bound to cause, in time, serious consequences to the 
health of the operator. 

The question was asked by your Chairman as to whether or 
not there was a substitute for amyl acetate, and it has since 
been Jearned that this particular solvent is not found so suitable 
in a general way as other solvents, and that recently butyl 
acetate has found greater favour, and is apparently less dis- 
agreeable in use: this information tends to strengthen the 
opinion of this Association that the use of amy! acetate is to 
be discouraged. 

In regard to the second point, this Association is satisfied that 
in most cases it is impracticable to secure, by temporary 
measures, the efficient ventilation which is required by the 
Home Office in circumstances where dust, fumes, etc., are pro- 
duced, as is particularly the case when spraying is the method 
employed for the application of paints. It is claimed that the 
expert operator, with a spraying machine, by perfect -adjust- 
ment of the machine and the material to be used, can apply the 
material without producing any appreciable vapour, but here 
again this Association has to consider not the exceptional but 
the general case. 

Particularly in cases where amy] acetate or similar solvents 
are used, the general consensus of opinion of all concerned, 
apart from regulations, is that efficient ventilation is desirable ; 
and it is easy to visualise the exceptional difficulties that must 
obtain in ordinary premises for ensuring artificial ventilation, 
except at considerable cost and inconvenience.— Yours faith- 
fully, 

(Signed) STANLEY W. WALL, 


Secretary. 


Notices 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 


The Seventh General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1928-29 will be held on Monday, 4 February 
1929, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :—T’o read the 
Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary), held on 
Monday, 21 January 1929; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To proceed with the election of the Candidates whose 
names were published in the JoURNAL for 12 January 
1929 [pp. 217-218]. 

To announce the Council’s nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal, 1929. 

INFORMAL DiscussION OF MATIERS OF PROFESSIONAL. 
INTEREST. 

At the conclusion of the above business meeting there 
will be an informal and private discussion of matters 
of current professional interest or concern. Members 
are invited to bring up for discussion, with or without 
notice, subjects of professional interest or difficulty 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous ot transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 10 June 
1929, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
13 April 1929. 
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LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (4) and (¢ ii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A.., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

PROPOSED TOUR TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 

It will be remembered that an announcement was made 
“in the JOURNAL some little time ago regarding a proposed 
visit to America, and the Secretary has pleasure in 
announcing that arrangements have now been completed 
for a party of members of the Institute and Allied Societies 
to make a short trip to the United States and Canada in 
July next. 

The party will sail from Liverpool for New York by 
the Cunard liner Laconia on 13 July, and will return from 
Quebec by the Ascania on 3 August, arriving in Plymouth 
10 August, and London on 11 August. The places 
visited on the other side will include :— 

New York—Washington—Detroit—Niagara Falls 

Toronto—Montreal—Quebec, 
the trip from Toronto to Montreal being made by steamer 
down the River St. Lawrence, passing the Thousand 
Islands en route. 

The cost of the trip will be approximately £95, this 
figure including cabin class accommodation on _ the 
above-mentioned steamers, rail fares in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, hotel accommodation (exclusive of meals ashore), 
sight-seeing trips, etc., and it is believed the trip will 
prove most attractive. 

The Secretary R.I.B.A. will be glad to hear from those 
members who are interested and to forward a detailed 
itinerary of the tour on request. 

Relatives and friends of members will be welcomed. 


R.I.B.A. DEBATES BETWEEN ARCHITECTS AND 
SPECIALISTS. 
The following is the programme for the remainirig 

debates :-— 

Tuesday, 19 February 1929, at 5.30 p.m 

Subject: ‘‘ Plumbing: Reasonable Modern Practice and 
the Improvement of Bye-laws to Permit of it.”’ 

Speakers : Mr. W. H. M.Smeaton (Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers). Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.I.B.A 

Tuesday, 19 March 1929, at 5.30 p.m. 

Subject: ‘‘ Metal Fittings of Buildings in Modern 
Practice.” 

Speakers: Mr. W. G. Pringle, of Messrs. Bague’s, Ltd. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. 

Tuesday, 23 April 1929, at 5.30 p.m 

Subject: ‘‘ Organisation.’’ 

Speakers: Mr. Matthew Hill (Messrs. Higgs and Hill). 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.1.B.A. 

It is hoped that as many as possible will! attend the 
debates and that the discussions will be general and 
useful. 
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ALFRED C. CONRADE EXHIBITION. 

An exhibition of the works (paintings and drawings) 
of Alfred C. Conrade will be held in the galleries of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, 
February 5-16, inclusive. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 1, 2 and 3 May 1929. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admis- 
sion to the examinations, accompanied by the fee of 
£3 3s., is 10 April 1920. 

Full particulars of the examinations and application. 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The widow ot a wel!-known artist resident in St. John’s 
Wood has two or three vacancies for young students of 
art and architecture as paying guests. 

A comfortable home is offered in a congenial atmo- 
sphere, suitable for young people possessing common 
interests. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 


R.T.B.A. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP : ELECTION 
18 MARCH 1929. 


THE following applications for election have been received. 
Notice of any objection or other communication respect- 
ing the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for sub- 
mission to the Council prior to Monday, 18 February 
1929. 

AS FELLOWS [og]. 

BRADSHAW : HAROLD CHALTON [A4. 1918], 7 Vigo Street, 
W.1; 35 The Avenue, Kew Gardens. 

IRWIN: LEIGHTON Francis [4. 1920], Temple Court, 422 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia; 3 Holmwood 
Avenue, Brighton, Australia. 

Myer: Lieut.-Colonel Grorce Vat [A. 1905], Abbey 

House, Victoria Street, S.W.1; 22 Montpelier Place, 
Knightsbridge, 5.W. 

STEELE: Haro_p Rookssy [4. 1925], 14 Grays Inn Square, 
W.C.1 ; 87, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W.1. 
STEVENSON : Roy KENNETH |4. 1920], Temple Court, Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Australia ; 68 Coppin Street, Malvern 

East, Victoria, Australia. 

Troup: Major Ropert Jamirson. M.A., Croix de Guerre 
(4. 1922}, 14 Grays Inn Square, W.C.1; 2 The Old 
Drive, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

And the following Licentiates whe have passed the qualify- 
ing Examination : 


MircHELL: Crci. THomaAs, Public Works Department, 
Kampala, Uganda; P.O. Box: 78, Kampala, Uganda. 
WILSON : FREDERICK CANDELENT, Architect, South Indian 


Railway Co., Ltd., Trichinopoly, South India ; Kimber 


Gardens, Trichinopoly, South India. 
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And the following Licentiate who is qualified under 
Section IV, Clause 4, cii, of the Supplemental Charter ct 
1925 - ; a 
TayLor : THOMAS, 29 Queen Street, Oldham ; ‘‘ Westdene, 

\liddleton, near Manchester. 


AS ASSOCIATES [yo]. 

\LEXANDER: ANDREW Gorpbon [Final], 14 Devonshire 
‘Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

\sp_AND : ARTHUR [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool 

~~ University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
inal Examination after passing examination in Professional 
Practice], Brackenrigg, Windermere. 

Ayerst: CHARLES THoMaAsS [Final], 23 Oakley Square, 
N.W.1. 

Banks: Percy Haroip, P.A.S.I. [Special], 25 Burlington 
Street, Brighton. 

Beate: Epwakb Hay ey [Passed five years course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examin- 
ation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Rockhurst, Burwash, Sussex. 

BecG : KENNETH ANDREW [Passed five years’ course at the 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Protessional 
Practice], 94 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh 

BERTRAM : STEPHEN Noe [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted fiom Fina! Examin- 
ation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
27, Exeter Road, Brondesbury, N.W.2. 

BrowN : JOHN SuHeRwoop [Special], 54 Cromwell Road, 
Stanmore, Winchester. 

Brown : Ropert NEVILLE [Final], Sylverton North, Westoe 
Village, South Shields. 

BurLING : GEorGE ALBERr [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practicel, 13 Old Quebec Street, Marble 
Arch, W.1. 

CapMAN : Harry Georce [Final], 4 Chart Road, Folkestone. 

Carr: FRANK Henry [Final], 25 Byfeld Gardens, Barnes, 
S.W.13. 

Carr: ‘TERENCE [Fina!], 19, Church Street, South Lambeth, 
S.W.8. 

CARTWRIGHT : "THOMAS NELSON [Final], Prudential Buildings, 
Nottingham. 

Copp: ANDREW RANDALL [Special Exemption], Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 

CocuRANE: JOSEPH BrR:AN [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Chestnut House, Albrighton, near 
Wolverhampton. 

CoLeMAN : JoHN James [Final], 68 Herrington Street, Sunder- 
land. 

Danter.: "TREVOR MerRvYN [Final], Sunny Bank, Abersychan, 
Mon. 

EDWARDS : ARTHUR STANLEY [Special], 115 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

Hatt: Doucrias [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool 
Universizy School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practicel, The White Cottage, Bangor, North 
Wales. 

HAMILTON : ARCHIBALD OLIPHANT [Passed five vears’ course 

at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted trom 
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Final Examination after passing Examination in Pio- 
fessional Practice], 71 L-angside Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 
HARRISON : GEOFFREY STANLFY [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from the Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Thurlow, Aldenham Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 

Howes : JAmMes FREDERICK [Final], Port Vale House, Hertford, 
Herts. 

JOHNS: BERNARD WINTON [Final], c/o No. 1 Parton Street, 
Red T.ion Square, W.C.«. 

Kipp : Henry Douctas [Special], 1, New Court, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C.2. 

Law: OLiveR WILLIAM MaAarekiInG [Final], ‘‘ Walton,” 
Warham Road, South Croydon. 

Le Hunte: Leonarp [Final], 27 St. Agnes Place, Kenning- 
ton, S.E.11. 

MacGILuivray: IAN DonaLp [Passed five years’ course 
at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], P.O. Box 353, Bulawayo, 
South Rhodesia. 

NIANDERSON : FRepDERICK Kerry, B. Arch. [Final], 26 Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.1. 


MoORANT: CLive AvuBREY LUsHINGTON [Special], 42 St 
Johns Park, N.19. 
STEELI ALEXANDER [Passed five vears’ course at the Edin- 


burgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
“The Quarry,’ Bo’ness, West Lothian. 

SUMNER: Bevis ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], ‘* The Croft,’’ Park Road, Heswall, 
Cheshire. 

‘THEWLIS: Epwarp CHar-es [Final], 9 Westcliff Parade, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

TomMkKyNs: Haro_tp GLENCOE [Special], P.O. Box 4959, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

UsHER: WILFRED [Final], 186 Front Street, Chester-le- 
Street, Co. Durham. 

VINE: CyriL MALcoLM [Final], 12 Tudor Chambers, Station 
Road, Wood Green, N.22. 

WALTON : DonaLp GaArBuT?Y [Final], 19 St. Margarets Road, 
Plumstead, S.E.18. 


Watson : WALTER [Final], 40 Bayswater Road, Perry Bar 
Birmingham. 

Watt: JOHN [Final] 282 Batley Road, Alverthorpe, Wake- 
field. 

WuytE: WILLIAM GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at 


Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], c o J. C. Cook, Esq., National Mutual 
Buildings, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE [1]. 

WoopwarD: ARTHUR Maurice, M.A., F.S.A., Director of 
the British School of Archzeology at Athens. The British 
School, Athens, Greece. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER [1] 

Horta: VicTor Pierre, Architecte, Professeur honoraire a 
l'Université Libre de Bruxelles, Directeur et Professeur 
a l’Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts de Bruxelles, ancien 
titulaire du Cours d’Architecture a l'Institut Superieur 
des Beaux-Arts a Anvers. Membre de l’Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Membre de la Commission Royale des 
Monuments, etc., etc., 136 Avenue Louise, Bruxelles. 
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REFORM IN 'THE CONSTITUTION OF THE R.I.B.A. 
The extent to which the reform in tl ynstitution of the 

R.I.B.A. has brought about the real and effecti 

tion of the architects of the cot nerally 

of the R.I.B.A. was strikingh 

It was an ordinary meeting 

was normal, but a glance rou 


represe 
represc¢ 


representa- 
n the Council 
recent meeting 
id the attendance 
ved that the 
more than 
irmingham 
Norwich 
rlisle, \ber- 
Dundee 


following centres were 

one member :—London, Bristol 

Sunderland, Liverpool, Sussex, ! 

Leeds, Northampton, Shefheld, Mancheste 
Basingstoke. York, Nottir 


deen, Plymouth 


Competitions 


BOROUGH OF CHESTERFIELD 
COMPETITION FOR:INEW INFANT AND JUNIOR 
SCHOOI 

Members of the Royal Institute of British 
and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 


Architects 


ALMSHOUSES COMPETITION : SOUTH 
MOLTON 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime members 
should not take part in the 


COMPETITION FOR THE COLUMBUS 
MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE. 

A copy of the report containing complete details of 
the conditions governing the above competition has been 
received in the R.I.B.A. Library. Members who desire 
to enter the competition are required to fill up a regis- 
tration form and return it to the Pan American Union, 
Washington. A number of forms are being sent to the 
R.I.B.A., and can be obtained from the Secretary as soon 
Preliminary details of the com- 
JOURNAL, 14 July 


competition 


as they are received. 
petition were published in the R.I.B.A 
1928. 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR A 
GARAGE IN THE THEATRE AREA OF LONDON. 

The conditions for the R.I.B.A. Competition for the 
Design of a Garage in the theatre area of London, the 
prize money for which has been presented by Mr. H. S. 
Horne, of 74, Park Street, London, W.1, have now been 
issued and copies may be obtained free by intending com- 
petitors on application to the office of the R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, London, W.1 

The competition is open to architects and students of 
architecture of British nationality 

The first prize is a sum of £350, and in addition £140 
will be divided at the discretion of the assessors between 
competitors whose designs are considered especially 
meritorious. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


26 January 1929 


The attention of the Assessors has been called to refer. 
ences in the press to the R.I.B.A. Competition for 3 
Design for a Garage in the Theatre area of London. 

The Assessors wish to point out :— 

(1) That the whole competition is hypothetical. 

(2) That there is no intention on the part of the 
R.I.B.A. to convey the impression that the building wil] 
be executed. 

3) That the designs and drawings will remain the 
property of the competitors. 

The site is purposely left indefinite so as to give full 
scope for new ideas on this interesting subject. 


SIMON BOLIVAR MEMORIAL. 
PRELIMINARY DETAILS OF A COMPETITION FOR THI 
ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO THE LIBERATOR BOLivar 

iN THE CiTy OF QUITO. 

A competition has been opened for the erection in 
Quito of a monument to Bolivar. 

The Ecuadorean Minister in Paris and two members 
of the Sociedad Bolivariana of Quito, residing in Paris, 
will form a Committee to organise and carry out the 
said competition. 

A jury of four members, composed of experts, artists 
and art critics will judge the works presented. 

The designs, ‘‘ Esbozos”’ (drawings or sketches), 
‘ maquettes,”’ etc., which it is desired to present must 
be forwarded to the Legation of Ecuador, 91 Avenue 
Wagram, Paris, not later than 31 March 1929. 

[he sum of 2,000,000 French francs is available for 
the purpose of erecting the monument. This sum in- 
cludes the fees of the artist who wi!l carry out the work, 
either by himself or with others acting under his direction. 

Honourable mention will be awarded to the authors 
of the designs adjudged second and third. 

The decision of the Jury will be submitted to the 
Sociedad Bolivariana, of Quito, for ratification, prior to 
the contract with the author of the selected design being 
signed. 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND MARKE| 
HALL, ELLESMERE PORT. 

Che Urban District Council of Ellesmere Port and Whitby 
invite architects to submit designs in cempetition fer the 
Municipal Buildings and Market Hall proposed to be erected 
on a site in Whitby Road, Ellesmere Port. 

Assessor: Mr. UT. R. Milburn [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £75 and {50. 

Last day for sending in designs, 15 February 1929. 

lLast day for questions, 8 November 1928. 

Conditions of the above competiticn may be obtained fron 
the Clerk to the Counci!, Council Offices, Ellesmere Port 


by depositing £1 Is. 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR AN 
AERODROME. 

‘The designs submitted by the competitors in the Final 
Competition for the R.I.B.A. Competition for a design 
for an aerodrome will be on exhibition in the R.I B.A. 
Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1, from 26 January to 
2 February 1929, inclusive, between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. (Saturday, 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.). 

The two prizes, the first prize of £125, and the second 
prize of £25, have been presented to the Council of the 
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refer. Roval Institute of British Architects by the directors of 
for a the Gloster Aircraft Company, Ltd., and Messrs. H. H. 
\. Martyn and Co., Ltd. 
The schemes will deal with a London aircraft terminus 
suitable to the supposed requirements of air traffic 15 
years hence. 
" The jury to award the prizes consists of Sefton 
Brancker, K.C.S., Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey, Mr. FE. Vin- 
cet Harris, Sir Edwin Lutvens, R.A., ! Major R. Mayo 
(Consulting Engineer, Imperial Airways, Ltd.), Mr. T. 5. 
Tait, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. G. E. Woods- 
Humphrey (General Manager, Imperial Airways, Ltd.) 


” Members’ Column 


LIVAR PRACTICE 

ING to death of Architect with good prac 
the .xecutors wish to find at onc n Architect of 1 \ 10 Would 
purchase the practice, and carry on work now in the office. \pply 
Bos 1419, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London 


ountry, 


on in 


— | ASSISTANCI a 

ie R.ELB.A., experienced, having spare time, offers reliable assis 
t the nee, or full conduct of work, including supervision, 

ints, etc. Good knowledge of quantities. Would consider 
rtists ar 4 with an established firm Rox 4041, c/o The Secretar 
, 9 Conduit Street, London, “Wt. 

PARTNER WANTED 
Institute requires a Partner 
must pr in Devonshire. Suitable tor a 
enue work through.—Apply Box 3233, c/o ’ 
nduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

‘ TNERSHIP required in London or Kent district 
nN in- vith wide and exceptional experience as 1 
vork, igh-class domestic, bank and office buildings references. 
tion, Apply Box 1128, c.o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street 
“me ndon, W.1 
anne OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
\IEMBER requires room in Finsbury Square district, with use of 
» the phone.—Box 5334, c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
or to ondon, W.1 


acjusti 


shes), EMBER of the 


e for 


eing \.R.I.B.A., with small growing practice andworks of 

ending, is anxious to meet another architect with a view to 

fice expenses. If necessary is willing to help with cther wealee 
supervision, etc. West End preferred, but not essential.—Rep! 


Box 0502, c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
Wt 


KE’! 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

SeN1oR member, with offices in the Temple, offers drawing accom- 

modation and address to one or more junior members commencing 

> at a moderate rent, or alternatively to share his offices (not 

—— with another member of the R.I.B.A.—Appl) 

1719, c The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, en 


LLOW of the Institute with a West End ofhce, having a room 
pare, desires to meet another architect with a view to sharing 
iccommodation and running expenses.—Apply Box 7474, c/o The 
retary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
\w Associate of the Institute in private practice, with well appointed 
ce near Bedford Row, is willing to act as London representative 
AN for provincial Architects, and undertake to visit, supervise and report 
mie upon work during progress.—Box 8129, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A 
9 : onduit Street, London, W.1. 
‘inal -R. I.B.A., with an office in the West End, desire meet another 
sign \rc chitect with a view to s} aring iccomm« ations ind running 
BA <penses.—Apply Box 2118, c o The Secretar 1.B.A., g Conduit 
— , London, W.1 
y to 





1m. It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 

rticles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
ond must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
the not as representative expression of the Institute 


MINUTES 


Minutes VII 


SESSION 1928-1929. 

At a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday, 5 January 
1929, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 30 Fellows (including 
11 members of Council), 24 Associates (including 1 member 
»f Council), 9 Licentiates (including 2 members of Council 

The Chairman announced that this was a Special General 
\leeting called for the purpose of discussing—as a preliminary 
to a postal vote to be taken at a later date in accordance with 

the proposals for the de\ elop- 
the R.I.B.A., which had been prepared by the Council 
1 JOURNAI 


the provisions of yee 70 
ment of 
ind pub 
ited 22 December 1 ‘a 
\Ir. Stanley Hall, 
itement of the ei ) n roposi they which 
yusly approved by the C ouncil and the Allied Societies’ 


ished for the information of membe rs in the 


i detailed explana 
had been 


etter from the Pri ‘nt was read regretting his unavoid- 
ence from the ti and warmly supporting the 


discussion then en in which many members 


all, having briedy replied to various questions 
-aised in the discussion, the meeting terminated 


Minutes VIII 


SESSION 1925-1929 

a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday, 15 January 
it 5.30 p.m., Mr. Maurice E. Webb, M.¢ Ee. SAD. 

-Presi ident, 
ttendance book Was signed D 


in the chair 
16 Fellows (including 


} 


I 10 Associates, 1 Licentiate, and several 


1embers of Council) 
Visitors 

lhe Chairman announced that on the recommendation of 
he Art Standing Committee, the Council had decided to 
of special meetings at which papers on schemes 
would 


range a series 
the Development ef London and similar pro ble 
1d 

H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, having read a paper 
The Development of South London,”’a discussion ensued, 
and on the motion of Mr. Arthur IKXeen [F.], seconded by 
Lt.-Col. Cecil B. Levita, C.B.E., M.V.O., Chairman of the 
London County Council, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 

[Lanchester by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

‘The proceedings closed at 6.35 p.m. 


Minutes IX 


SESSION 1928-1929. 
At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1928-1929, held on Monday, 21 Januarv 1929, at 8.30 p.m., 
\Ir. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 
The attendance book was signed by 20 Fellows (including 
members of Council), 24 Associates (including 3 members 
cil), 2 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Fellow, 1 Hon. Associate, 
a large number of visitors. 
minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
1929 having been published in the JouRNAL, were 
1, contirmed, and signed as correct 
Secretary :ynounced the decease of 
Stanstield Dixon, M.A. Oxon a ws 
NIh Dixon i Past-President 
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Birmingham 
that body on the 
Hallam Carter 
Walter Huy 
Walter Rober 
IQI+4. 
and it was Resolved that 
loss be entered on the Mir 
and condolence be conve 
The following | 
elec tion were f 


Mr. W. R. Davies 


Mr. Philip ‘Tilden 
Mr. ). T. Castle 
Mr. Oswald P. Milne [F 


mitted for the Prizes and St 


bi lantern slide 
On the motior 

seconded by Mr 

passed to Mi () 

‘The Present 
as follows, in 

The RA.BLA 
Certificate to Nl 
of Architecture 
Se.0C. Re Oal 

Martin (Schox 
chester) \Ii 
tecture) ; Mi 
The Victo 
Victory Silve 
Association) ; 
Gardner (Ar 
Goldstraw, B.A 
sitv, Mancheste 

The Pugin Stua 
Pugin Silver Medal to My 
of Art) Certificat 
(Birmingham Sch« 

The RIB LA 
Silver Medal 
(Roval Kc ider 1 

The RIB 
Vedal and 
Mr. Frank Scarlett, 
University) (absent 
Walter: Snailum [.4.] ( 
Blackett [4.], Liverp 
and Nl i. VV: Cal 

The Grissell Pri 
Mention to Mr. L 
London University) 

The Godwin and H unpei 
£250.—The Godwin Silve 
D:C.M, [A.]. 

The RI.B.A. Ashpitel Pri 
to Mr. James ‘Thomas Castle 


The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal 


tecture recognised for exemption 


Mr. David Bowen Solomon 
Architecture). 


The RI.BLA. Bronze Meda 


for Students of Schools of Ai 
from the Intermediate Exan 


(Birmingham School of Architect 


The President introduced 
candidates for the following 


in 1928, and presented ther 


ti 


hit 


tnat 


~ 


iccessful 


iwarded 


The RI.BLA. Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship.—Mr, 
Leonard W. ‘Tl’. White [4.] (absent in Rome). 
The RUB LA. Archibald Daznay Scholarships —Mr. Les] 
Arthur Chackett and Mr. John Hughes. 
RJILBLA. Anderson and Webb Scholarship at the School 
Cambridge University —Mr. James Roland 
1. Henry Jarvis Scholarship at the Architectural 
Nir. Harry M. Peskett. 
rd Colls Stude ntship at the Archi tural 
NV \Miallows 
son Silvei Vedal at the Bartlett School 
sity of London—Nir. W. ¢ D. 


d at 10.5 p.m. 





TrHE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
\ Novet INVESTMENT SUGGESTION FOR PARENT: 
is never too early to begin to make plans for your 
Idren’s future. In this increasingly specialised and 
petitive age, however, nearly every plan calls for a 
ng of capital. 

Under the plan now suggested, the saving of so modest a 
sum as {£1 per month will! enable a parent of a healthy 

hild, aged 1 next birthday, to start him off in life. at 21, 
ith either : 

(a) A cash sum of over £300, which may secure an 
opening which would otherwise have been lost ; or 

bh) What he is, one day, bound to need—a substantial 
Life Policy (sum assured, {11,781 ; monthly premium, £1). 

\Iany other valuable options are also available, at 21. 
(Figures for other ages of child will be furnished upon 
applic ation.) 

If this scheme be adopted in infancy, the amount of the 
Life Policy secured at 21 is more than twice what it would 
be if the start were postponed until that age. Moreover, 
matters might then be complicated by imperfect health or 
1 hazardous occupation. ‘These risks are entirely avoided 
under the present suggestion. 

Please write for a detailed quotation, stating the date of 
birth of the child 

We have expert advice at your disposal, in all insurance 
matters, and can obtain, on your behalf, particularly 
favourable terms. 

Under the above investment suggestion, for instance, 
ve can secure for you, during the first year, a special cash 
refund of 25 per cent. of your savings. Thus for the 
benefits described above, the twelve monthly instalments 
of the first year will be reduced, by this refund, to 15s. 
only, instead of £1. 

Please reply to The Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 





\lembers sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 

mplying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretar\ R.I.B.A., and crossed. 
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